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PRIESTS AND PROPHETS 


HE patriarchs of the Old Testament combined in them- 
selves functions which, at a later stage, in accordance 
with the law which enacts that social progress requires 
a division of labor, became allotted to specialists. They 
were rulers, priests and prophets. In them centered the 

whole life of the community. What the patriarchs were under the 
old dispensation the apostles were in the new. The hierarchical 
structure of the Church was consequent upon a distribution of 


_ offices that had been originally united in those possessing apostolic 


status. 

But, though the different functions exercised by this class were 
distributed, they remained, as is shown by St. Paul’s description 
of the Mystical Body, interdependent. The eye needed the ear, and 
the ear must have the cooperation of the eye. Thus, in the case of 


- priests, it was necessary that they should receive authority to offer 


the Sacrifice. At the same time, the sacerdotal ministry was incom- 
plete unless accompanied by those appointed to preach and teach. 
The healthy functioning of the Body as a whole depended on the 
balance of these different functions. One of the symptoms which 
indicated the spiritual decline of Judaism at the beginning of our 
era was the monopoly acquired by the Temple at the expense of 


, the prophetic element. The centralization of worship in Jerusalem 


after the return from exile, necessary as this was, led to a dispro- 
portionate attention being given to the Temple. As this increased, 
so did the prophetic element decline, the place of the prophets 
being taken by the legalists in whose safeguarding and interpreta- 
tion of the prophetic oracles the inspirational and dynamic quality 
of Israel’s seers was entirely lost. 

Our Lord did not directly attack the sacerdotal system. Its 
downfall could not be brought about and the Temple veil be rent 
until, by His own Sacrifice, there was something better to put in 
its place. Therefore He conformed to the extent of attending the 
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feasts and paying the Temple tax. But He endeavored to correct 


the lack of balance by a ministry which won the comment that, in | 


Him, one of the old prophets had risen again. Not to destroy but 
to spiritualize what had become a dead formalism and unintelligent 
ritualism was His object. His example illustrates in a supreme man- 
ner the priest’s need of the prophet’s cooperation in order that his 
own ministry may be effective. 


The danger arising from the lack of such cooperation is always 
present in the Church. Unfortunately the methods adopted in 
order to correct the balance sometimes end in a disproportionate 
emphasis on the ministry of the preacher and teacher. This was the 
case at the time of the Reformation. Not only did the reformers 
defy papal authority, but they substituted the pulpit for the altar, 
thus giving to the pulpit a complete monopoly at the expense of 
both the ruling and sacerdotal elements. What the effect of this 
was Christopher Dawson has shown in a passage of his essay on 
William Langland, author of The Vision of Piers Plowman: 


For the English Church never really recovered from the crisis of the 
fourteenth century. The next age was an age of moral and spiritual 
decline. We had no San Bernardone to restore the old alliance between 
the papacy and the party of reform, and no St. Joan to rally the 
nation to unity in the name of God. Instead we had tough prelate- 
politicians like Beaufort and Morton and Wolsey and the men who 
helped to burn St. Joan and to pillory well-meaning reformers like 
Bishop Pecocke. Only in the following century did the movement of 
Catholic reform reappear with Colet and Fisher and More. But it 
was then too late to avert the crisis. The English way diverged from 
the Catholic way and ran astray into the waste lands of sectarianism. 
The spiritual successors of Langland are to be found not in the 
Catholic Church, nor even in the Church of England, but among 
the Puritans and the rebels, with Fox and Bunyan and Whitfield and 
Blake. But this popular tradition of English religion which was di- 
vorced from Catholic unity and even from the national unity after 
the sixteenth century already exists in its purest and most unadulter- 
ated form in the work of Langland. He shows us what English re- 
ligion might have been if it had not been broken by schism and 
narrowed by sectarianism and heresy. 


The fatal mistake made by the reformers, however, must not 
deter us from attempting to repair the mischief indicated by 
Christopher Dawson. Of this the present Pontiff has shown hin- 
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PRIESTS AND PROPHETS 


self fully aware. In the encyclical, Mediator Dei, he wrote: 
That the Christian people may continue to acquire more and more of 
these supernatural riches, see that they are instructed concerning 
the treasures of devotion which the liturgy contains, by sermons and 
especially by dissertations, periodical courses and “Weeks” devoted 
to the study of the liturgy. 

For our present purpose it is necessary to emphasize in partic- 
ular His Holiness’ reference to sermons. The application of what 
has been said in the foregoing is to be found in the cooperation of 
the preacher or prophet with the priest. The interdependence of 
altar and pulpit would seem to be a necessary condition for the 
effectiveness of both. It is with the latter that lies the spiritual 
interpretation of what goes on at the former and the dynamic 
message calculated to stimulate the devotion of the faithful. This 
is more especially the case at a time when it has become a primary 
obligation to link up the liturgical movement with Catholic Action, 
a fact which has received due recognition at the close of the passage 
just quoted from Mediator Dei where Pius XII says: ‘In this 
matter help will certainly be available from the members of Cath- 
olic Action, always ready to assist the hierarchy in the work of 
spreading the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.”’ 


The need of such cooperation will be clearer if we consider what 
seem to the present writer the implications of a well-known para- 
graph in The Spirit of the Liturgy. In this Romano Guardini 
says: 


It cannot, however, be denied that great difficulties lie in the ques- 
tion of the adaptability of the liturgy to every individual, and more 
especially to the modern man. The latter wants to find prayer — 
particularly if he is of an independent turn of mind — the direct 
expression of his spiritual condition. Yet in the liturgy he is expected 
to accept as the mouthpiece of his inner life, a system of ideas, prayer 
and action, which is too highly generalized, and, as it were, unsuited 
to him. It strikes him as being formal and almost meaningless. He 
is especially sensible of this when he compares the liturgy with the 
natural outpourings of spontaneous prayer. Liturgical formulas, un- 
like the language of a person who is spiritually congenial, are not to 
be grasped straightway without any further mental exertion on the 
listener’s part; liturgical actions have not the same direct appeal as, 
say, the involuntary movement of understanding on the part of 
someone who is sympathetic by reason of circumstances and disposi- 
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tion; the emotional impulses of the liturgy do not so readily find 
an echo as does the spontaneous utterance of the soul. The clear-cut 
formulas are liable to grate more particularly upon the modern man, 
so intensely sensitive in everything which affects his scheme of life, 
who looks for a touch of nature everywhere and listens so attentively 
for the personal note. He easily tends to consider the idiom of the 
liturgy as artificial, and its ritual as purely formal. Consequently he 
will often take refuge in forms of prayer and devotional practices 
whose spiritual value is far inferior to that of the liturgy, but which 
seem to have one advantage over the latter — that of contemporary, 
or, at any rate, of congenial origin. 

This points by implication to that very need of which we have 
been speaking. The pulpit does provide the opportunity, not, 
indeed, for spontaneous prayer, but for personal utterances that 
can bring the truth embodied in the liturgy to bear on the con- 
temporary mood and apply it to the individual and social circum- 
stances of the hour. 

In the first place, it can individualize what otherwise remains 
general. The preacher is in a position to adapt to the special require- 
ments of time and place terms which, without his assistance, would 
be vague and therefore ineffective in touching the conscience or 
winning response from the heart. He can make the well-worn 
phrases of the Church’s prayer live. He can give the action of the 
priest a direct bearing on the spiritual and moral problems of the 
congregation. He can give proof that the Church understands and 
ministers to individual difficulties. He can, so to speak, point the 
finger which says: ‘This is for you — and you —and you.” 

But he has no less an opportunity in bringing the Eucharistic 
Gospel to bear upon the contemporary situation considered gen- 
erally. The prophets of Israel were men of their time. They gave 
to the Covenant for which the Temple stood a topical turn and 
put it in relation to the events of the hour. Their oracles had refer- 
ence to the threat of foreign invasion, to the economic and social 
abuses under which their hearers were suffering. Not content with 
references to divine deliverances in the past, to Abraham, to Moses 
and to David, they quoted these in relation to the circumstances 
under which Israel then lived. Through them the unchanging 
truth became incarnate, speaking with the accent of the living 
present. Those who listened to them must have found in the 
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PRIESTS AND PROPHETS 


Temple worship a deeper meaning, a profounder significance than 
they had seen before. 

Is there any reason why the Christian prophet and preacher 
should not perform a like service? He whom Guardini describes 
is ‘the modern man” has, it may be argued, a just claim on the 
Church. Catholicism is a synthesis of the universal and the par- 
‘ticular. If the liturgy stands for universality, he who interprets 
lind enforces the universal truth which it represents and applies it 
io the problems of a particular age and to the needs of a particular 
wongregation provides the necessary complement to this universality. 
We do not want to see the tragedy of the Reformation repeated 
ind the faithful turning in their need to the false prophets, of 
}rhom there is no lack, for an understanding of these difficult times 
ind a solution of the personal problems they create. 
| It can be easily shown that the preacher proclaiming in an 
apostolic spirit the message given him needs the priest. In the Mass 
isgiven him the concrete starting-point and text for anything he 
\nay have to say. How greatly blessed is he in comparison with 
the non-Catholic evangelist whose initiative is supplied by a Book! 
As his background, he has nothing less than the stage on which is 
re-enacted in living terms the Drama of our redemption, and there, 
too, will be found the sacramental means of our sanctification. 
But, to repeat what has been already said, to make this intel- 
ligible to the mind of the common man we must have the prophetic - 
interpreter. It was in connection with a situation in the Corinthian 
[church not dissimilar to that dealt with in the foregoing that St. 
Paul wrote: “‘So likewise you, except you utter by the tongue 
plain speech, how shall it be known what is said? . . . What is it 
then? I will pray with the spirit, I will pray also with the under- 
standing. I will sing with the spirit, I will sing also with the 
junderstanding. - 
| In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that the ministry of the 
Church is threefold — authoritarian, sacerdotal and prophetic. If 
the terrible strain of these days is to be withstood, these three must 
w intertwined. Pope, priest and prophet will then form, in alliance 
with each other, a unity which no crisis can break. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 
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THE WAY OF THE MYSTICS' - 
co 
HE author gives first of all an introduction on the the} ¢dified 
ological foundations of mysticism. The body of the book| ‘he bo 
is made up of biographical essays on fifteen mystics:| PU 
Saints Bernard, Hildegard, Catherine of Siena, BI. Anna °f 5O™ 
Taigi, Master Eckhart, John Tauler, Bl. Henry Suso; May 
St. Bonaventure, BI. Angela de Foligno, Louise Lateau, Saints| tainly 
Gertrude, Margaret Mary, Teresa of Avila, Francis de Sales andj ‘Spirit 
John of the Cross. A concluding chapter on ‘“The Great Realities:| t0 the | 
Prayer and Penance’’ pertinently indicates that these distinguish| ity of 1 


true Christian mysticism from false. ing des 


intre ion i . . >this lif 
The introduction is excellent, showing as it does that the mys- yoda 


tical life is ‘‘but the life of grace lived at its highest level’’ (p. 2). d 

It is sanctifying grace, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and faith, hope > oe 
and charity, of which the greatest is charity. There is a universal _ 
vocation to the mystical life in the sense that in every baptized as God 
soul sanctifying grace is a “‘seed’’ of which the mystical life is the! a i. 
fully developed plant and fruit. a 


But 
that ca 
traditic 








Throughout one is impressed by the law that Good Friday pre- 
cedes Easter Sunday — that full experience of the life of the Spirit 
is accompanied by a total mortification of the flesh. The mystics 
had to pay for their priceless experience with bodily pain and cruel ie 
mental suffering. So Christ had to suffer and die and thus enter into 5 y 

; ._| Savior 
glory. The whole secret seems to be that the charity of Christ’ 14, da 
completely possesses the mystics, as it did St. Paul. Characteristi-| di “s 
cally Christ’s spirit of expiation and atonement reveals itself in py 
them, as the examples of St. Gertrude and St. Margaret Mary so 
well show. oe 


Graef describes the ‘‘gratiae gratis datae’’ with reverent faith and) yy; 
sound apology. He frankly admits ‘‘that it looks as if there was Rule). 
pathological streak in Bl]. Angela de Foligno’’ (p. 81), but at the| B 
same time finds in her life beautiful illustrations of the fact “that; ~» 


our OW 








Catholic mysticism is really only lived dogma. The mystics are we 
saturated with the doctrine of the Church’’ (p. 79). We are thrilled aed bs 


1The Way of the Mystics. By H. C. Graef. The Newman Press, Westminstet.! nard’s 
Md. 1948. Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.75. 
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WAY OF THE MYSTICS 


with the recital of experiences of spiritual smell and taste — of 
complete spiritualization of the passions; one cannot help but be 
‘he the edified by the stigmatic Louise Lateau’s exclusive nourishment on 
he booi{ the holy Eucharist. Here God shows visibly what we experience 
nystics: giritually in the liturgy. He gives us physical proofs and pictures 
1. Anna| of how the body will be happy in heaven. 
y Susor May everyone, indiscriminately, read this book? Just as cer- 
Saints| tainly as everyone may profitably read St. John of the Cross’s 
les andj “Spiritual Canticle’ and ‘‘Living Flame of Love’’! With regard 
ralities:| to the latter, Graef wisely remarks: “‘By the overwhelming major- 
inguish| ity of readers the work will be most profitably read as an enchant- 
ing description of a land which they can hardly hope to reach in 
. mys.) "8 life, but the very knowledge of whose existence will spur them 
(p. 2) on to more generous effort and to the patient enduring of suffering 
. hope| #4 temptation”’ (p. 152). Inasmuch as the mystic life is a super- 
siversal natural pure love of God, which alone can perfectly satisfy man, 
aptined as God designed him, there is an ontological desire in human nature 
he the! for it. “At eventide they will examine thee in love — in the first 
and greatest commandment, of which the mystic life is but the 
perfect fulfilment’”’ (p. 153). 
"y Pre But we do recommend that the book be read with the balance 
Spin that can be maintained only by keeping the whole of Christian 
ree tradition, and especially its sources, as a background. St. Bernard 
| peo is by no means the first representative of Christian mysticism. Our 
‘cae Savior is, and His blessed Mother! Saints John and Paul and Mary 
sate | eeaien. Augustine and Chrysostom, all the litany of saints, 
self in display in their lives, albeit in different manner, that perfect love 
wa a of God which is mysticism. Neither dare we forget in particular 
our own St. Benedict, who wrought a book-full of miracles and 
could write from experience that ‘‘the way of God’s commands is 
th and} tun with unspeakable sweetness of love’’ (Prologue of the Holy 
was 2°Rule). 


t the . ; —" ‘ 
pha By starting with St. Bernard, Graef is liable to create the im- 
‘ pression that he limits the concept of the mystical life to that 
ics are|".. . . : ; 
brilled distinct school which was born in the middle ages. It is character- 

ized by devotion to the sacred Humanity of our Savior. St. Ber- 


minstet.' nard’s ‘‘amor carnis Christi,”’ typified in the “Jesu dulcis memo- 
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ria’ which he probably composed, may be said to inaugurate this 
new school. From then on, we find growth and development of the - 
special devotions centering on the physical aspects of our Lord’s)#sttum 
life and suffering and death, on His Sacred Heart, Precious Blood,|*8® #™ 
Five Wounds, Stations of the Cross, etc. All these are to be found| faith 
in preceding tradition, but the new school represents a shift of| The 
emphasis to them and their specialized cult. Simultaneously, piety\and sha 
in general assumes a more egocentric and psychological character in|t¢-defin 
contrast to the theocentric and dogmatic attitude of the times;moveme 
before St. Bernard. Attention becomes fastened on 26 or 50 steps|mysticis 
of progress, distinction between purgative, illuminative and uni-|itg Por 
tive ways, and much importance is laid on the subjective experi-|sbjects 
ences of the body and the soul. yleralds 
and at | 


much a: 

containe 
Anot 

ince in 





All these elements, too, are certainly to be found in the preceding 
ages, especially in monastic literature (where we read of ladders of 
perfection, the degrees of humility, etc.) , but there is a wholesome. 
ness in the former age, which came from focussing rapt attention 
on the Word of God and on the sacramental basis of piety and 
mysticism, rather than on self-analysis. Thus, while we — hrist, 
believe that Pope St. Leo the Great loved our Savior with any less|™*™* © 
purity or ardor than St. Bernard or St. John of the Cross, we|™ earth 
immediately see a difference in the mentality of their respective he idea 
writings. The former with an intense love, marked by magnificent nortalit 
sobriety, contemplates the great “‘sacramentum" of the Incarna- |" 
tion; the latter speak rather of our Savior’s physical charm. shal ' 

This is in no way whatever meant to disparage the later school|how th 
of mysticism. We heartily utter ‘“‘Amen’”’ to our Holy Fathers proper! 
encyclical Mediator Dei which cautions us to respect progress i9| sates o 
piety; but it seems proper in this review of Graef’s book to men-| perfect _ 
tion or suggest that there are other pastures of consolation and} peculiar 
encouragement for such readers as may be allergic to the fare on his|of sinfy 
menu. The ‘“‘new’’ school represents progress, but in a particular |same un 
direction, and by specializing in that direction it has marked 4 fect. J 
certain cleavage in the whole development of history. The “way |such my 
of medieval and renaissance and modern mysticism corresponded Firial 
to the temper of the times (rationalization in theology; human-|, ,,.1 p 
ism; the rise of the experimental and positive sciences, etc.), and 
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WAY OF THE MYSTICS 


Tthe mystics were children of their age, even while they were God's 


instruments in contradicting the spirit of the world of that same 
age, and wonderful messengers of the supernaturalness of the life 
of faith. 

The important point is that these centuries gradually gave birth 





r, pietyland shape to our modern piety, which has witnessed the need of 
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r-defining the Church as Christ’s Mystical Body and of a liturgical 
movement that aims to restore those genuine fountain-springs of 
mysticism which are Christ in His mysteries. Our gloriously reign- 
ing Pope Pius XII in his monumental encyclicals on these two 
ubjects, proffering from his treasure “‘nova et vetera,”” at once 
heralds a ‘‘newer’’ era of piety, which goes back to older sources 
|and at the same time lays bare the defects of modern piety, inas- 
much as it stood in need of the rediscoveries and enlightenment 
contained in these encyclicals. 


Another consideration which helps the reader to maintain bal- 





ace in reading Graef’s book is that our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, is the Supreme Mystic. The Father hath given all judg- 
ment to Him, and inasmuch as He, as man, enjoyed beatific vision 
m earth and displayed the perfect obedience of perfect love, He is 
the ideal and the perfect definition of any mystic who still wears 
mortality on his body. Therefore Christ's life in the Gospel is the 
titerion of judging the ‘‘way of the mystics’’ as well as the acid 
st of truth and falsehood, of the incidental and essential. Thus, 
lin reading the lives of the mystics, we are always allowed to ask 


|how they compare with the life of Christ. In this light, one may 


properly appreciate, e.g., BI. Angela de Foligno’s eight-day 
states of prostration. Since there is nothing like that in Christ's 
perfect and sinless mystic union with God, we ascribe it to the 
peculiar condition of Blessed Angela’s mortality and to the effects 





iof sinfulness. At the same time, it is understood that one and the 


ticular |same universal Spirit of Christ works in her this peculiar personal 
rked 4 idfect- To Graef’s credit, we are happy to note that he treats of 


“way 
yonded 
uman- 
), an 


such mystical phenomena in this manner. 
Finally, the author's style merits a word of appreciation. It is 


, areal pleasure to read him. 


REMBERT Sora, O.S.B. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LITURGY 
IN THE WEST 


IV. THE PERIOD OF CODIFIED LITURGY AND RUBRICAL RULE: 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF TRENT TO THE PRESENT DAY 


HIS fourth and last period in the history of the Roman 
liturgy extends from the time of the Council of Trent 
to the present day. The research work anterior to the 
year 1914 would say of this period about as follows: 
The liturgy as codified by order of the Council of Trent 

(the Breviary published in 1568 and the Missal in 1570) was 
gradually introduced in all countries of the West and without 
any great difficulty. The dioceses of northwestern Germany and 
those of France, the latest ones to submit, conformed to the Roman 
usage in the course of the nineteenth century. The Congregation 
of Rites, established in 1588 as the paramount authority in mat- 
ters liturgical, is concerned to assure, by its authoritative inter- 
pretation of liturgical law and by its supervision of liturgical 
practice, the uniform observance of this codified liturgy. Thence- 
forth the rubricist, the expert in liturgical law, is a leading figure 
in the sphere of the liturgy, a circumstance which gives a distinctive 
character to this entire period. The devotional life of the period 
shows the influence of the liturgy only in a very limited measure; 
it is influenced rather by the increase of devotion to the eucharistic 
Christ and to His Sacred Heart and to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and also by the practices of discursive prayer or meditation. It is 
true that in the years of the so-called enlightenment and of the 
romantic movement some efforts were made to lead the people 
back to intelligent participation in the liturgy; but these efforts 
had no widespread nor lasting effect. It was only after the renewal 
of energy within the Benedictine Order, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and especially after the reforms of Pope Pius X. 
that there came a thoroughgoing return back to liturgical life. 


The studies that have been made in recent years have found 
that this foregoing sketch of the modern period is correct enough 
except in a few points; but they have broadened and deepened a 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


knowledge in many respects. Let us consider here a few especially 
significant examples. 

1. It was formerly assumed that the ceremonial observed today 
in the cult of the Sacrament of the Altar, notably the exposition of 
the monstrance upon a throne, the use of a canopy in eucharistic 
processions, and a complicated system of reverential practices, had 
originated in the middle ages in the eucharistic movement of that 
ime. It is true indeed that some of these customs are apparent in 
the middle ages here and there, but they were not generally adoptd 
until the sixteenth century, that is, at the beginning of our present 
period. And this came about, as Joseph Kramp was the first to 
pint out, influenced by the thought that the eucharistic Christ is 
rthe King of Kings and that hence there is due to Him the ceremonial 
(honors and especially the royal pomp that was customary in the 
courts of the sixteenth century monarchies. 

The ideas which form the background of this course of thought 
ae subject for further investigation and are to be discovered no 
doubt by a study of the mentality peculiar to the Baroque period. 
That they still persist in the romance countries is apparent, for 
wample, in the Italian organization of the ‘‘Pages of the Blessed 
Sarament,’’ a group of boys who surround the altar on solemn 
ucasions clad in a Spanish costume of white satin and even 
quipped with little swords. This is a second instance in history, 
the reader will recall, where the etiquette of the secular court 
has determined liturgical custom. Only, in the first case it was in 
oder to accord honor to bishops and the clergy, but now it is to 
do homage to our Lord present in the holy Eucharist. 


2. We are indebted to Peter Browe for more accurate informa- 
ion regarding the origin of modern eucharistic devotions and of 
he corresponding practice of Mass accompanied by exposition of 





\the Blessed Sacrament. As Browe has shown in thorough studies, 
ibly seconded by the French writer, Dumoutet, these new forms 
of eucharistic devotion were due ultimately to the fact that from 
the time of the waning middle ages the faithful were strongly and 
increasingly attracted to the mere beholding of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment: it was thought that mere vision was a source of extraordi- 
mary grace. The dioceses of Germany took the lead in advocating 
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these new practices of piety. Thus one of the popes of the sixteenth 
century speaks explicitly of such exposition of the Blessed Sacra. 
ment as a German custom. In the time of the Counter-reformation 
the Jesuits especially propagated these devotions and certainly with 
remarkable effect among the people. But the Roman curia has 
always maintained a reserved attitude, especially in regard to the 
Mass accompanied by exposition of the Blessed Sacrament — 
another example of that conservatism in matters of liturgy which 
from of old has been its grand distinction. The Roman curia has 
thus, at least in the case of the Mass with exposition, shown its 
more profound understanding of the nature of our liturgical sery- 
ices. For who today would wish seriously to advocate this duplica- 


tion which occurs when attention is divided between the offering ; 


of the holy Sacrifice and adoration of the eucharistic Christ en- 
throned in the monstrance? 


3. A few years ago the students in a seminar which I| was 
conducting discovered a very noteworthy fact about the reformed 
calendar issued in 1568 and 1570 by the committee of the Council 
of Trent. Two of the members of our seminar, Ernst Focke (a 
war victim in Russia) and Hans Heinrichs, gave further study to 
this topic and their conclusions were published in a dissertation in 
the year 1939. We have here precise proof that when the Tri- 
dentine committee in its reform of the calendar reduced the surplus 
of feasts which through the preceding centuries had overloaded 
the liturgical year, they acted on the principle that the feasts which 
had been observed in Rome itself from a date anterior to the } 
eleventh century were to be retained, while of those later in origin | 
only a few were to remain, and of these not one was of Ger- 
man origin. 


We may recognize here two determining principles which appear 





to have been in the mind of the Tridentine committee. The first of | 
these is expressed in the rule that Roman liturgy is to be under- 
stood as meaning the liturgical usage of the city of Rome, as bound 
up with local Roman saints and churches, and the desire of the 
committee is that this usage be restored to the calendar insofar as 
it had been lost. The second principle seems to be that the early 
centuries are regarded as the standard or more ideal period in the 
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history of the liturgy, so that what came later was in many in- 
stances a rank growth which may and should be pruned away. 

As to the first of these principles, it seems that the supreme 
authority in the Church no longer insists upon it in all its scope. 
The period of absolute uniformity, in the sense of conformity to 
the local usage of the city of Rome, is no doubt ended. The saints 
of the various countries again find larger representation in the 
calendar of the liturgical year. And local liturgical traditions in 
regard to the administration of the sacraments may now expect a 
more generous recognition. 

The second of these principles in the mind of the Tridentine 
committee, namely that in regard to the liturgy the earlier centuries 
rank higher than the later ones, is however of fundamental im- 
portance. For there is no little stir of feeling over the question as to 
how far one may actually go in speaking of faulty developments 
in the history of the liturgy, lest one come into conflict with an 
essential point of doctrine, namely with the dogma of the divine 
guidance of the Church by the Holy Spirit which excludes any 
decisive error. One asks if the oft-repeated cry: “‘Back to the 
origins of the liturgy of the ancient Church,’’ does not go well 
beyond the limit of what is permissable. For the solution of this 
acute problem, the attitude of the Tridentine commission presents 
a contribution which is of no slight importance. 

4. Differences now and then between Roman regulations and 
local practices have called the attention of liturgists to the fact that 
rubricists may in certain circumstances (not so intending but sim- 
ply under the pressure of a method too closely bound to the given 
situation) cause a prescription of the liturgy to be diverted from 
its original meaning into a contrary one, and perhaps even to be 
thus permanently established. Sometimes, of course, opposite cus- 
toms will correct such decisions of the rubricists. Let us observe 
here two examples. 

The ancient mosaics, such as the splendid company of Dalmatian 
saints in the church of St. Venantius in Rome, show us how im- 
pressive the principal liturgical vestments, the chasuble and the 
dalmatic, appeared in ancient times. The chasuble, the liturgical 
garment of the bishop and of his representatives, the priests, was 
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a bell-shaped costume reaching to the feet, of light weight and 
usually of dark-colored material, which was gathered up on both 
sides so that the movement of hands and lower arms was left free. 
In contrast to this the dalmatic, the garb of the deacons and sub- 
deacons, was a full-cut white tunic with wide sleeves, similar in 
cut to the present day cowl or choir garb of the Benedictines. 
These two types of garment can hardly be surpassed in beauty and 
dignity: in my opinion they rank among the classic creations of 
human handiwork of all ages. The chasuble, with its free-flowing 
folds, falling in oval lines, and deep-toned in its hue, accentuated 
the figure of the venerable and priestly shepherd of the flock; while 
the dalmatic with its lighter color, its folds in simple vertical lines, 
its sleeves adapted to easy action, corresponded well to the service 
function of his more youthful assistants. 


From the studies of Joseph Braun we learn that, despite various 
changes in color, material and decoration, the chasuble and dalmatic 
retained their main original features for hundreds of years, until 
the Baroque period, with its characteristic and astonishing self- 
confidence, proceeded with its usual ruthlessness to alter in a radical 
way the structure of these two garments. Until then they had been 
really garments; now they became ornaments, gorgeous and rigid 
ornaments which hung like scapulars from breast and shoulders. 
And since this inferior Baroque form of chasuble and dalmatic was 
in vogue in the period of the liturgy’s codification and also cor- 
responded in style with the many Baroque churches in Rome, the 
rubricists had no hesitation in declaring it to be the standard form. 
And so it comes about that there is a decree of the Congregation 
of Rites of December 9, 1925, which states that ‘Gothic chasubles” 
(a name mistakenly applied to the former pre-Baroque form of 
the chasuble) are not in accord with the mind of the Congregation. 


Let us consider another example. From primitive Christian times 
the beginning of the great eucharistic prayer (which we call the 
preface) ended in a reference to the hymn of divine praise chanted 
in heaven by the angelic hosts. At this point the assembled faithful, 
in Rome from the third century, interrupted the solemn prayer of 
the celebrant and interposed the chant of the Sanctus, the song of 
the angels found already in the Old Testament and in the liturgy 
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of the Jewish synagogue. The bishop, or priest, waited until the 
end of this hymn of praise, and then continued, aloud, as we have 
seen, with his chanting of the Canon. But gradually the fact came 
to be overlooked that the two parts of the Canon, the preface and 
the body of the prayer, separated by the Sanctus, were but two 
parts of one continuous prayer. So it came about that the second 
part, the body of the Canon-prayer, was no longer chanted by the 
celebrant but was recited. Finally, as has already been said, the 
loud recitation of this, the body of the Canon-prayer, was dis- 
continued. And then it must have seemed to many that there was 
no reason for the celebrant to wait until the end of the Sanctus. 
Moreover, the delay had become more and more burdensome be- 
cause the Sanctus had long ago already been taken over from the 
people by a choir and had become an artistic musical composition 
which consumed considerable time. 

And so the Sanctus became a musical piece which bridged over 
the silent interval between the preface and the Consecration. Then, 
when the polyphony of the Baroque period drew out the Sanctus 
to still greater length, it became the custom to sing the second part 
of the hymn, the Benedictus, only after the Consecration, with 
the observation that the literal text seemed to justify this division. 
This therefore seemed to the rubricists to be the normal arrange- 
ment, and so there comes about the decree of the Congregation of 
Rites of January 14, 1921, stating that it is not permitted to 
chant the Benedictus before the Consecration.* 

It seems that Pope Pius XI in his wisdom recognized the danger 
that threatened the intelligent and organic further development of 
the liturgy if its determination rested entirely in the hands of the 
tubricists. For on February 6, 1930, he established within the 
Congregation of Rites an historical department which was to have 
voice in all liturgical cases. It is to be hoped that this new depart- 
ment will be in position to guard in the future against decisions 
like the two that have been cited here, which are not in accord 
with right historical understanding of liturgical rites and pre- 
scriptions. 





1A third, and very obvious example, is the rubric which now determines that 
Vespers during Lent be recited before midday; whereas the original meaning was 
that the full meal, dinner, be taken after Vespers. — ED. 
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The reader who has read and considered this present survey of 
the history of the Roman liturgy will doubtless be struck by the 
thought that even a very small alteration or innovation in the 
sphere of the liturgy may be like the start of an avalanche; the 
beginning may be quite imperceptible but the consequences may 
be widespread and far-reaching. How many occurrences in the 
slipping and sliding process have come about since the time when 
the Canon began to be recited silently! Indeed one may say that 
this seemingly slight divergence from the ancient tradition has in 
natural consequence determined the entire course of development 
in Christian piety in subsequent centuries and has brought about 
all those features which many now regret. 


From the above it is evident, too, how great is the responsibility 
of anyone who would undertake a decisive step in such matters. 
Great patience and restraint is required in all questions presented 
by the liturgical revival of our times. Decades of years, of intensive 
study and reflection and planning, are not too much when 
there is question of assuring the right future development of an 
organic liturgy, the life and the life-work of which is to con- 
tinue for hundreds and thousands of years. 


‘THEODOR KLAUSER 





The Church is at once in history, because of the Incarnation, and 
history is in the Church because it has prophetically prefigured the 
Mystical Body of Christ from the beginning of time. The fact of the 
incarnation of the Church in the social structure of the day is a 
necessary one. It always gave rise to sanctity in persons. It does still. 
But society changes faster than its institutions, and the Church her- 
self is institutionalized for her operation. Thence grows the tension: 
persons and mechanisms confused: old familiar affections built around 
habitual regularity of life as if it existed for itself, and not for a fur- 
ther end. And then this change in society. It is late in the process 
when it becomes widely evident. It is later still when the new forma- 
tions are apparent. There is then inevitable pain, in whatever degree 
it comes, which is the sign and healthy response of the organism to 
the wound. Then in the nature of Christian progress incarnation 
anew begins. — Paut OLsEN, in a review of Pére Daniélou’s Dia- 
logues, Blackfriars, October, p. 484. 
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UNTO FULL STATURE 


APTISM is frequently referred to as the sacrament of initiation. 

Such of course it is. But it is only the first step of the complete 

initiation into Christ. According to the most ancient and 

unanimous Christian tradition, there are three sacraments of 

initiation: baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist. (And it is 

no accident that these three are enumerated first and in that 

order in our listing of the seven sacraments.) Only with them does a 

person experience the full Christian life; only through them can he grow 

unto full stature. That these three belong together is brought out already 

by the fact that, for centuries, they were conferred together, in imme- 
diate succession. 


In other words, in order to understand baptism more adequately, we 
can not view it in isolation, but must consider it in relation to confirma- 
tion and the Eucharist. These three are a sort of sacramental trinity, by 
which the life of the divine Trinity, of the triune God, comes to fruition 
in us. 


Let us recall that Christianity is not so much a doctrine, a philosophy, 
or even a way of life. It is rather a fact in which we must take part. That 
fact is Christ the Redeemer, living and active among us in His redemptive 
acts. ““My delights were to be with the children of men” (Prov. 8:31). 
Christianity is an historical religion, yes; but it is a contemporary, a pres- 
ent divine fact too —and for us that is even more relevant. The Church 
is not just a society historically founded by the God-Man, in which the 
business of salvation is infallibly dispensed to successive generations of 
men. Christ becomes incarnate, is incarnate, in each generation, in our 
generation —as Cardinal Suhard stressed in his magnificent pastoral 
Growth or Decline (Fides Press, South Bend, Ind., 1948). Christ the 
Redeemer is speaking when He says: “I shall be with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of time.” He is active in our midst as Redeemer: 
His redemptive work is re-enacted, is realized in the liturgy, in the sacra- 
ments above all. As St. Leo the Great phrased it in a monumental sen- 
tence: “What was visible in the life of Christ has passed over into the 
sacraments.”” The sacraments, the liturgy, is the continuation of the 
sublime mystery of the Son’s epiphany among men. 


It is Christ the High Priest who is the true minister, the principal agent, 
in all the sacraments. The human priest acts in the person of Christ (as 
St. Thomas tells us in so many words). In the Eucharist Christ is present 
substantially. But in the other sacraments, too, Christ is present (cf. En- 





“Quod itaque Redemptoris nostri conspicuum fuit, in sacramenta transtvit’’ 
(Serm. 74, 2, For the Ascension. P.L. 54, 398). 
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cyclical Mediator Dei, especially nos. 20,165). In them the glorified 
Christ acts in and through His lawfully constituted ministers. The other 
sacraments can then be considered as so many activities by which Christ 
prepares us for fullest incorporation and union with Himself in the 
Eucharist. The redeeming act, realized perfectly and to the full in the 
Eucharist, is extended through and by means of the other sacraments. In 
fact, St. Thomas does not hesitate to state that the other sacraments par- 
take somehow even of the sacrificial character of the Eucharist (Summa 
III, p. 73, a. 4, ad 2). 


Applying this to the discussion of the three sacraments of initiation, 
I intend to follow the lead which St. Cyril of Jerusalem has given us in 
his famous Catecheses, composed about the year 350. 


According to St. Cyril, baptism is not merely the remission of sin, or 
further, the grace of adoption. He insists, with all the eloquence at his 
command, that it is first of all a sharing, through the sacramental sign, 
in the passion and resurrection of Christ. He insists that St. Paul’s famous 
description of baptism in Romans 6 must be taken literally: we are 
baptized, i.e., dipped, plunged into, Christ’s death and rising. 


Our baptism, then, is our entry, our introit, into Christ’s glorious 
passion and death in a most real sense: not as a result of our striving, 
not depending on human effort and will, but as a gratuitous gift of God. 
Our sharing in the passion and resurrection of Christ through baptism 
points to our sharing in Christ’s passion and resurrection which is the 
Mass. Baptism derives its efficacy from the Cross; and so the baptized 
Christian must of necessity tend toward the Cross, the Mass. We must 
instinctively strive for the Mass, exercise our mew life and character in 
the Mass. In baptism Christians have become sharers in the priesthood 
of Christ. Exercising that priesthood, offering the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in the manner possible to them, (i.e., through and with the or- 
dained priest) is, as the Council of Trent tells us, the greatest act the 
baptized laity can perform. Or, as St. Thomas says succinctly, baptism 
is a deputation to cult. 

Moreover, just as instinctively, as by nature, we eat and drink, so 
instinctively, by the supernatural instinct which is the Holy Spirit 
operative within us, we must desire the lac et mel, the food of the 
Eucharist. As an infant instinctively searches for its mother’s breast, so 
the baptized must yearn to be filled at the breasts of his spiritual Moth- 
er’s consolation: “quasi modo geniti infantes. . . .” He must instinctively 
yearn: forced feeding is a sign of ill health. When therefore reception of 
holy Communion had to be imposed by law in the thirteenth century 
(called by some “the greatest”) it was a sign that the spiritual disease 
infecting Christendom was already well advanced. Receiving holy Com- 
munion may not be the result of legal pressure: it should be an internal 
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UNTO FULL STATURE 


urge! Here especially it is true that “caritas Christi urget nos — the 
charity of Christ impells us.” 

This relation of baptism to the Eucharist is clearly manifest in our 
present Mass rite. The Mass as a whole is introduced by the Asperges: 
the great sacramental of baptism. Then the Creed, which is the solemn 
renewal of our baptismal vows, leads us into the Mass of the Faithful. 
And the great baptismal prayer, the Our Father, invites us to approach 
the holy Table. 

Of Confirmation, St. Cyril says: “Having been baptized into Christ, 
and put on Christ, you have been made conformable to the Son of God. 
. . » Being therefore made partakers of Christ, you are properly called 
‘Christ,’ and of you God said: “Touch not my Christs, or anointed. Now 
you were made Christs by receiving the seal of the Holy Ghost; and all 
things were in an image (or sign, sacrament) wrought in you, because 
you are the images of Christ” (Third Mystagogical Catechesis). Then 
he describes how Christ was anointed by the Holy Ghost at the Jordan, 
that He might now begin His public ministry; and how, what hap- 
pened to Christ, happens also to us by the anointing with holy chrism 
which we call confirmation. “Thus truly,” he concludes, ““we have been 
made partakers and fellows of Christ.” 

The sharing in the priestly power, initially conferred by baptism, is 
complemented therefore by the sharing in priestly power conferred in 
confirmation. In the latter case, however, it is more specifically the 
priestly power to be exercised in our public ministry, i.e., in our rela- 
tions to our fellow men, in the service of holy Church. And as Christ’s 
public ministry led up to and culminated in His glorious sacrificial death, 
so our life as confirmed too finds its magnet, or rather, its source and 
fulfilment in the holy Sacrifice. As Christ was impelled by the Holy 
Ghost to enter into His glorious death, so we likewise are driven by the 
Holy Spirit of love to surrender ourselves with Christ in holy Mass. And 
this surrender, and it alone, can give true value and efficacy to our life 
of apostolate or “ministry.” 

About the holy Eucharist, as treated by St. Cyril, it is enough to state 
that it means the ultimate and completest union with Christ. By it, he 
says, we become “concorporei et consanguinei —of the same flesh and 
blood.” The Eucharist, in a word, is at the same time the source and the 
goal of baptism and confirmation. 

Baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist therefore are the sacramental 
foundations of full Christian life and living. I would like to draw an 
important conclusion: viz., that the Christian virtues, by which our 
Christian life is exercised, can be understood and practiced rightly only 
in terms of these sacraments: they have their source in, and become 
operative chiefly through them. The life of virtue (Christian morals) is 
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not a separate compartment of Christian living: it makes sense only as 
the overflow of the sacraments, it is rooted radically in the sacraments. 


I think a good illustration of that fact can be found in the case of the 
greatest of the virtues, the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
Strictly speaking, all three are infused, or intensified, by each of the sacra- 
ments. And yet there is also a special correlation between this trinity of 
basic sacraments and this trinity of basic virtues. Baptism is in a very real 
sense the sacrament of faith, confirmation the sacrament of hope, and 
the holy Eucharist the sacrament of charity. 


Baptism and faith. They are associated constantly in sacred Scripture: 
e. g.: ““He who believes and is baptized shall be saved” (Mark 16:16). In 
the rite of baptism, too, the association is striking: ““What dost thou seek 
of the Church of God?” “Faith.” “What doth faith bring thee to?” 
“Life everlasting.” It would almost seem as if faith and not baptism 
itself were the important thing at stake in this rite. And the positive 
baptismal vows (not the negative renunciations) are phrased in terms of 
faith: “Do you believe in God the Father, etc.” Hence, also, by common 
usage the baptized are simply called “the faithful.” And Sc. Thomas 
casually remarks: “Baptism is called the sacrament of faith, which is the 
foundation of the spiritual life” (Summa III, q. 73, a. 3, ad 3). 

Confirmation in its turn corresponds more to the virtue of ope. As 
at Pentecost, the Holy Spirit in confirmation is sent upon the faithful in 
His role of Paraclete, as the Comforter, the Strengthener. They are 
anointed ad robur: that they may be strong in doing Christian battle; 
that they may have courage in facing the super-human tasks of the 
apostolate that lie ahead. Especially in our day, fear gnaws at the hearts 
of men, and robs them of strength, undermines their courage to work. 
The great temptation of modern times is despair. It is the terrible reaction 
to the false optimism, the human self-reliance which characterized West- 
ern civilization from the age of humanism, through the Renaissance, the 
age of enlightenment, and the scientific age. Courage and hope, hope in 
God, is what we desperately need to live human, Christian lives. (That 
is perhaps one reason why Péguy, the prophet and singer of hope, finds 
such an eager audience today.) Only the divine Comforter, strengthening 
us in His sacrament, can be the sure foundation of hope. It is not a mere 
accident of theological history that the sacrament of confirmation, and 
devotion to the Holy Spirit, are being stressed today more than ever 
before. Only in the strength of divine hope can the confirmed lay apostle 
dare to work in and for a de-Christianized world — as the apostles dared, 
after Pentecost, to brave a pagan and unchristianized empire. Only as a 
confirmed Christian can he rationally avoid being overwhelmed by the 
black night of despair. “Now may the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing, that you may abound in hope and in the power of 
the Holy Spirit” (Rom. 15:13). 
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UNTO FULL STATURE 


Thou of Comforters the best, 
Thou the soul’s most welcome guest, 
Sweet refreshment here below. 


In our labor, rest most sweet, 
Grateful coolness in the heat, 
Solace in the midst of woe (Pentecost Sequence) . 
Now there remain these three: faith, hope and charity; but the greatest 
of these is charity. Now there are these three: baptism, confirmation and 
the holy Eucharist; but the greatest of these is the Eucharist. 


That the Eucharist is above all and before all else the sacrament of 
charity needs no elaborate proof. Scripture and tradition, our own Chris- 
tian conscience, bear joyful and unanimous witness. As Sacrifice, it is the 
re-enactment of Christ’s loving surrender of Himself for us, even unto 
death. As sacrament (or Food) it is a communion, a love-meal that unites 
the whole family of God to one another by uniting them to Christ. It 
was at the Last Supper that Christ told us about the Vine and branches, 
and delivered His burning discourse on fraternal charity. And St. Paul, in 
First Corinthians, writing to heal a schism, to overcome fraternal un- 
charity, observes the same sequence: in chap. 11 he reports the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, in chap. 12 he gives us his famous description of 
the Mystical Body, and in chap. 13 he sings his canticle of praise of 
fraternal charity. ‘““We all, though many, are one body, because we partake 
of the one Bread,” he declares (1 Cor. 10:17). “Sacramentum unitatis, 
vinculum caritatis — the sacrament of unity, the bond of charity,” St. 
Augustine calls the Eucharist. And St. Thomas Aquinas, in his turn, 
emphasizes nothing so much in his articles on the Eucharist as that “the 
fruit of this Sacrament is the unity of the Mystical Body” (Summa III, 
q. 73, a. 3). Holy Communion is the sacrament that builds up the com- 
munion of saints. Leo XIII rightly therefore reminds us that the frequent 
meeting at the common eucharistic meal was the reason why the early 
Christians loved one another as they did. They were of one mind and one 
heart because they persevered in common prayer and the breaking of 
Bread. Nor is it mere chance, and nothing more, that in our own day 
Pius X’s decrees on frequent Communion preceded in point of time our 
reawakening to the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the doctrine of our 
common life and love and brotherhood. Man needed a special command- 
ment ordering him to love his fellow men; and Christ gave man a special 
sacrament enabling him to carry out this command: the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 


Baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist: faith, hope and charity. And 
as baptism and confirmation lead up to and are perfected in the Eucharist 
so also the faith of baptism and the ope of confirmation are stirred up, 
renewed and perfected in the charity of the Eucharist. 
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The faith of the baptized nowhere becomes more operative than in holy 
Mass. The entire instruction part of the Mass (the so-called Mass of the 
Catechumens) has the one purpose of deepening the faith of the par- 
ticipants (fides ex auditu). And the Sacrifice proper, the Mysterium Fidei, 
the Mass of the Faithful, is the great public act of faith of the entire 
Church in her crucified and risen Savior. 


Similarly, the hope of the confirmed finds its public and solemn ex- 
pression above all in the celebration of the Eucharist. There the zeal of 
the lay apostle finds its final consecration; there his hopeful activity in 
the cause of God becomes united to the redeeming activity of Christ 
Himself, to the Actio, the Action of the Mass. There he learns to obey 
the injunction of Christ: not only to give up what is hindering his ad- 
vance; but the decisive “Come, follow Me.” Follow Me — no questions 
asked about why and whereunto, no ifs and buts. It is the courageous 
plunge into the unknown, the complete surrender to God’s holy will, 
which only hope when rooted in charity, when strengthened by the 
Sacrifice and Sacrament of charity, dares venture. 


I have attempted to show, thus briefly, how the three sacraments of 
initiation, the sacraments that bring us the fulness of Christ-life, are 
also the sources of Christian living by means of the three theological 
virtues. Only because we have the Christ-life can we perform Christ-like 
actions. And because we have the life, we must act in a Christ-like man- 
ner. The gift becomes an obligation. This is true not only in regard to 
the theological virtues, but also in regard to the moral virtues. It all seems 
so obvious. For it is nothing else than the application of the universally 
valid principle of “‘agere sequitur esse: action follows being.” A thing 
must act according to its being. 


It és all quite obvious, when expressed thus in principle. And vet how 
we have managed to obscure it in practice —to our own very great 
spiritual loss. We have made of Christianity a system of moralizing — do 
this and don’t do that. Almost as if we were still in the Old Testament. 
Christian life becomes a matter of laboriously striving to imitate the 
example of Christ, a painful and discouragingly slow process, in which 
we are helped by the grace of God, and in which we persevere because we 
want to get to heaven (or perhaps, really, only to avoid hell). The 
emphasis is almost solely on our effort. And the result? Well, let’s say 
that, by and large, it is not exactly worth boasting about, and leave it 
at that. 

What is worst of all, underlying this outlook and basically vitiating 
our effort, is a sort of hidden Pelagianism: the unconscious assumption 
that we ourselves can and must work out our own salvation. The late 
Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec spoke once of the many-headed hydra of 
Pelagianism which crops up constantly through the ages. It threatens 
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UNTO FULL STATURE 


especially in our moralistic emphases. It was present and widespread at 
the time of the Reformation.” People had to a large extent lost contact 
with the sacraments: they failed to appreciate that it is through the sacra- 
ments that Christ redeems us; moral effort became separated from its 
sacramental sources, which alone make it possible and fruitful. Christian 
action had become disjointed from Christian being. The moral emphases 
superseded the sacramental, or ontological. And the result was less moral- 
ity; and what there was of it was a dreary enough process. They were 
worlds apart from Christianity as a “glad tidings,” from the “making 
melody in your hearts” to which St. Paul exhorts us.— As to that, 
aren’t we? 

Agere sequitur esse. Action follows being. Christian living is possible 
only because of God’s life in us. 

Christ Himself indicated the right order of things: “Going, therefore, 
make disciples of all nations: 1) baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 2) teaching them /o 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19-20). 
In virtue of the sacraments Christ lives and Christ operates in us. His 
image has been impressed on us by baptism and confirmation, is con- 
stantly being renewed and deepened in us by holy Communion. Now 
we cam and must show forth that image to angels and to men in our 
actions. St. Paul, who exults in his calling, in his election, does not cease 
telling us: “You ave put on Christ” (in the sacraments); and in the 
same breath, as it were, he continues, “Therefore, put ye on Christ” in 
your actions). It is not a question of doing less, of less effort on our 
part in virtuous acts; God forbid. It is a question of doing more, and doing 
it differently, in a new vision of faith; of doing it confidently and joy- 
fully, because we know that in Him, in Christ, we can do all things.’ 

Christianity is a glad tidings; not a hard bargain which God drives 
with man. We are not mere creatures, doing our best, and hoping for a 
future union with God as a reward. Christianity is not just a ladder that 
we must climb by our good works in order finally to achieve heaven. 
By the sacraments we are already on the divine level, we are sons of God, 
citizens of heaven. And all our moral effort now consists essentially in 
putting away the human hindrances that prevent the divine life from 
flowering in us. Morality does not so much mean becoming something, as 





“Cf. the remarkable study by Joseph Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland. 
2 vols. Herder, Freiburg in Breisgau. 2nd ed.: 1941. 

‘St. Paul, e.g., certainly moralizes, and at length; but he does so on the basis 
of an ontological stress. In Eph. 5:1-9 (used for the epistle of the Third Sun- 
day of Lent), in which he gives a whole program of living, he always comes 
back to the same motivation: 1) Be ye followers of Christ, as most dear children. 
2) Avoid sin, avoid fornication, let it not so much as be named among you: 
as becometh saints. 3) You are now light in the Lord: walk then as children 
of light. 
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rather being something. Be yourself. Act your age. Or, more elegantly, 
in the words of St. Leo the Great: “Christian, remember thy dignity.” 
Walk worthy of the calling with which you have been called. Walk 
worthy of the sacraments by which Christ lives, and wishes to act, in 
you. The moral life is not something which we can choose to carry out 
at our own pace, just so long as we manage to “slip into heaven” at the 
last through an act of perfect contrition. It is a divime urgency in us — 
a life that demands growth —a divine urgency that may not be denied 
except at the risk of total loss. 


This relationship of morals and sacraments is beautifully illustrated in 
some of the early sacramental texts. Thus St. Hippolytus in his Apostolic 
Tradition (a.210), after describing the Paschal Mass, adds: “And when 
these things (i.e., the Communion rites) have been accomplished, let 
each one hasten to do good works, to please God and to live aright, 
devoting himself to the Church, practicing the things he has learned, 
advancing in the service of God” (n. 23). And St. Justin Martyr, a full 
generation earlier, having described the sacraments of initiation, states: 
“And we afterwards continually remind each other of these things. And 
the wealthy among us help the needy; and we always keep together; and 
for all things wherewith we are supplied, we bless the Maker of all through 
His Son Jesus Christ” (First Apology, 67). 

If the first centuries of the Church were a springtime of Christian 
living, the reason is to be sought in the Christians’ vivid realization of 
the height of divine life and dignity to which God’s love had raised 
them by the sacraments.’ St. Leo’s “Christian, remember thy dignity” 
could be multiplied an indefinite number of times. But God’s arm is not 
shortened. The fountains of grace spring up as fresh and abundantly now 
as in those times. Or rather, since Pius X’s decree on frequent and daily 
Communion, those fountains are more available to us than they were to 
the first generations of Christians. The fruit of moral and holy lives 
should not be lacking.” 

GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 





‘A realization so vivid that for several centuries the discipline of only one pen- 
ance in a lifetime generally obtained. Our Christian ancestors had a sense of 
height — and consequently also of depth: a horror for sin. 

°This article contains the substance of an address delivered at the Boston 
Liturgical Week. It is printed here with the kind permission of the Rev. Editor 
of the 1948 Proceedings, the Secretary of the Liturgical Conference. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
SPIRITUALLY SEMITES 


N the spring of 1936 I was an assistant in the parish of Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, right in the midst of the most grandiose 
mountain scenery. It was my first year of exile by the grace 
of the Gestapo and I was not very happy yet. In those days 
even Catholics believed the Nazi propaganda and used to say: 

“The Jews had it coming to them. Why did they buy up all the 
real estate in Germany when the Germans were down and out after 
the World War?” (A famous clergyman around New York even 
suggested — it was as late as 1938 —that “the Church in Ger- 
many got a spanking that was long overdue.”’) The kind, alert 
and intelligent parishioners, scattered over hill and valley in this 
vast parish, did all they could to make me forget ‘‘my life’s work,” 
the Apostolate of the Sea. There certainly was not much time to 
be sorry for myself: seven chapels, seven schools in which to teach 
catechism to kids that spoke Bernese ‘‘German”’ and half of the 
time just gaped at my “Swabian German.” But occasionally it was 
my turn to gape. For instance — 

In German there are two words for mouth: the human mouth 
is called Mund, but the animal’s mouth, except that of birds, is 
Maul, or in dialect, Muul. You can say it also of a human, e. g., 
in cases when in English you would refer to somebody’s mouth as 
his ‘‘trap.’’ In other words, it is not exactly polite to refer to some- 
body’s Muul. But it seems that the Swiss are akin to the English in 
having only one, good, earthy term — which fact I did not know 
until a little boy solemnly and earnestly rehearsed a story for me 
from the New Testament and told me with a straight face: ““And 
then our Lord tat sy Muul uff (opened His trap) and said... .” 
And then I gaped. 

In a word, neither the kindness of the people, nor the under- 
standing of the cultured and zealous pastor, nor the grandeur of 
the scenery, nor the fifteen-mile powder-snow ski slopes and 
funicular railroads that carried you back to the starting-point 
seemed to be able to help me get adjusted. There was always 
America on my mind! It must have been Dorothy Day’s doing — 
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but suddenly there came a long night letter telling me that a group 
of priests and laymen around New York had become aware of the 
fact that Hitler did persecute the Church and that there were 
Catholic refugees from Nazism who needed help and care. Would 
I want to make a survey and then come to the U.S. with facts 
to be submitted to the hierarchy? What was known inside Ger- 
many was carefully kept there: the Nazis were only too glad to 
know that Catholics abroad assumed that all was fine, with a 
concordat signed and the “‘schools paid for by the government’’; 
and Catholics did not care to be hauled before courts for treason, 
for conveying “‘news unfavorable to the honor and reputation of 
the lawful government”’ to the outside. In these days we have only 
to look at Archbishop Stepinac or Cardinal Mindszenty to have 
an idea what totalitarian governments think of freedom of infor- 
mation. Was I willing to do this job? I certainly was. 

There followed two months of travelling (paid for by a gen- 
erous Swiss-American lady in New Jersey) , to London, to the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht in Holland, Bishop Chaptal in Paris, Cardinal 
Pacelli in Rome, and Cardinal Innitzer in Vienna —to mention 
only the prominent contacts in this effort to focus Catholic inter- 
est on an entirely new problem. I think it was Pius Parsch in 
Vienna who asked me if I knew their own splendid work among 
Jews: the Opus Sancti Pauli. I had heard of it and also of its fine 
monthly, Fulfilment. Since so many refugees were such because 
they were either baptized Jews themselves or because they had 
non-Aryan grandmothers, I hunted all over Vienna to find the 
man in charge: Father John M. Oesterreicher, himself a convert 
from Judaism. What he had to tell me was not encouraging, except 
for his own work. Vienna was a strange place in those days, with 
everybody pretending not to be living on borrowed time and the 
city full of Nazi “underground” characters — so full that I was 
being followed around and stopped in the street to be asked 
strange questions. I told Fr. Oesterreicher to get himself a passport 
and to keep a suitcase ready. 

He did. The next time I saw him was in 1938, when he swished 
by me in a taxi in Fribourg, Switzerland, and a month later we 
sat face to face in a parlor of the Dominican residence of the ‘‘Cerf” 
(Stag) editions in Paris, both exiles, sadder and wiser. He had 
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SPIRITUALLY SEMITES. 


some vague promise that Cardinal Verdier would let him continue 
his work among Jewish refugees in Paris. But before a foreigner 
in a large city gets anywhere, years go by. So by 1940 the apostolic 
priest had to be rescued by American friends and was brought to 
this country, to start all over again. 

For eight long years after having seen his work twice smashed 
by the fiercest enemy of Judaism, this patient man, a great friend 
of our liturgical movement, has been praying, hoping and trying 
in the city that boasts of a Jewish population of almost two mil- 
lion, side by side with two dioceses full of Catholics, and about 
two thousand priests and uncounted sisters. And these Catholics 
have schools, colleges, hospitals newspapers, radio time and houses 
of hospitality for black and white. And only one priest for the 
Jews, part time of course, because he is also an assistant. Isn't it 
grotesque? Just think of St. Paul: “‘How it has ever been my wish 
that I myself might be doomed to separation from Christ, if that 
would benefit my brethren, my own kinsmen by race’ (Rom. 
9:3). 

The winning of the Jews is not a hopeless task. Read Fr. Oester- 
reicher’s new booklet The Apostolate to the Jews (America Press) 
and follow its heart-warming, sane and considered discussion. He 
has waged a one-man battle for the right interpretation of our 
Good Friday prayers, and scholars have joined him. The incredible 
happened. The voice of this single priest was not only heard in 
Rome, but the Holy See officially said: He is right: there is no slur 
intended in the “‘pro perfidis Judaeis.’’ It does not mean ‘‘perfid- 
ious,’’ but is only a statement of fact: Judaism is no longer the 
complete, right faith. — Maybe some day we will be allowed also 
to say ‘‘Flectamus genua’’ again, as was customary before the anti- 
Jewish outbreaks during the ages of the Crusades. 

Pius XI once proudly called us ‘‘spiritually Semites,’’ and he 
based his claim on the ‘Supra quae’ prayer after the Consecra- 
tion, quoting the names of Abraham, Isaac and Melchisedech — 
of whom at least Abraham and Isaac were Jews. And he did this 
when Nazism was rampant and big. 

Then why do our Jews pay no attention to our preaching and 
our liturgy? We can never probe this mystery to its full depth. 
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Even St. Paul was baffled. Nor does it help to speak of their blind 
heart and their obstinacy. Christians drove Jews out of the Rhine- 
land, out of England and Lombardy in the middle ages; other 
Christians, in Poland, received them. Christians in Poland, insti- 
gated by Czarist agents, performed pogroms, and it was a pope, 
Innocent IV, who had to rebuke archbishops and bishops of Ger- 
many on July 5, 1247, because “‘some princes, ecclesiastical and 
lay . . . of your cities and dioceses are devising wicked plans against 
the Jews, inventing many and various pretexts to rob them un- 
justly and to seize their property-’’ He refutes the old canard that 
Jews ‘‘eat the heart of a murdered (Christian) boy.’’ Christians 
kill Jews, although these ‘‘are not formally accused, nor do they 
confess, nor are they convicted. . .. They rob them . . . they 
oppress them by starvation, by imprisonment . . . (by) most 
shameful death.’’ Fr. Oesterreicher recommends reading of the 
article on ‘“‘Jews’’ in the Catholic Encyclopedia, section 8 and 9. 
Fr. Browe, S.J., of the University of Innsbruck has proved that 
Christians killed more Jews until the days of modern emancipation 
than Christians were killed by the Roman pagans in the days of 
persecution, the so-called age of the catacombs. And these things 
live on in any Jew’s memory, as Cromwell lives in Irish, the red 
coats in American, and the ““Boches’’ in French memories. 


The liturgy, our daily bread, is a mosaic of precious gems lifted 
out of the Holy Book of the Jews and, in the whole world, there 
is nothing closer to Judaism than our liturgy. We are Judaism 
come to fulfilment. It is hard to believe that even in our liturgical 
movement there are some anti-Semites who use the jargon of the 
professional Jew baiter, just as it is hard to believe reports from 
the East coast that Catholics indulge in the nonsense of thinking 
up ridiculous conspiracies made up of Zionism, Wall Street, the 
Third International, Hollywood and Radio corporations to scare 
the world with. It is just as fantastic as the assumption of some 
of my Jewish acquaintances that the Jesuits and the Vatican run 
the French government and are arming Franco and Peron to help 
the Egyptians in the Negeb Desert. 


My sympathies are with Father Oesterreicher who, although he 
has such great friends and supporters as the lovable Jacques and 
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SPIRITUALLY SEMITES 


Raissa Maritain, has waged a one-man war against mountains of 
prejudice, callous indifference and open hostility. I hope I can 
enlist the readers of these Tracts as his allies. He himself, better 
than any other, has explained the difficulties, the nature and the 
aim of his great apostolate in the pamphlet mentioned above. I 
hope all ‘‘liturgists’”’ will read it. If our Catholic people will ever 
see the great day when they can hear and, at the same time, under- 
stand the Church’s voice in the liturgy in their own mother tongue, 
they will probably realize what our “Semitic inheritance’ really 
means and how much we owe the Chosen People. There are up to 
five million in this country, many of them sighing for the Messias 
— now only visible in His Mystical Body. The responsibility is 
tremendous: the Jews of our day must seek Him with us and 
recognize His features in us. Will they be able to discern Him 
through our ‘“‘make-up’’? It is pretty thick sometimes! And some 
of us make faces at them that don’t resemble the Son of God 
pertransiens benefaciendo or the Lamb of God bearing the sins 
of the world. Father Ellard, in his Mass of the Future, gives us 
much hope for vernacular in the liturgy; the day is progressed 
further than we thought. Let us be ready to share our wealth 
with ‘“‘our waiting brethren,”’ the Jews. 


H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 





THE TWO SHALL BE ONE?' 


EAR JOE: — My first struggle over this letter was to decide 

whether it should be written. After that came the question 

of how to write it. I am not sure of the answer to the first ques- 

tion, and I am pretty much up in the air about the second. One 

thing I am sure of: If I don’t get started I'll never get finished. 
With that bit of certitude to jump off from, here goes: 

I haven't yet said ‘‘congratulations’’ to you on the engagement. 
I don’t know if you have noticed it, but not being completely 
stupid, I imagine that you have. (Take that as a dangling modi- 
fier; I’m not making any claims for myself.) With a handshake, 
at least, I have wished you the best of everything and I have offered 
Mass that God’s best may be yours. 

But, ‘‘congratulations’? That means that I rejoice with you 
and I can’t do it, much though I would like to. I can’t do it even 
after meeting Mary. She lived up to all that I had hoped for from 
the minute that I heard you were engaged. She is just as sweet and 
lovely as I had expected. I admired her and I liked her. I admired 
the way she handled the situation, the way she met your priest 
friend, the way she handled the evening, going about the business 
of fitting into the family. I liked her and I’m not alone in this 
among your friends. She made a hit with them all. I think I would 
agree with you in all the wonderful things you would probably 
like to tell me that she is. 

For all those things I can and do congratulate you. But from 
me to you at this time the word ought to have a fuller meaning, 
and there’s no use pretending. I could not continue to consider 





*This letter was not written for publication. The suggestion of publishing it 
came from the very real person to whom it was written. He is addressed as ‘‘Joe”’ 
only because this seems to be the modern informal equivalent of John Doe. The 
only major changes in the letter since the night I first tapped it out on my 
typewriter are changes to disguise his identity. 

That I could write this letter was possible only because ‘‘Joe’’ was such a 
good friend. That ‘‘Joe’’ continues to be a friend after some of the blows in this 
letter, and that he suggests. it be made available to others, shows how real a 
friend he is. If you like the letter, how about a prayer for ‘Joe’ and ‘“‘Mary’? 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


myself your friend if I kept silent about what is supremely im- 
portant. 

I don’t suppose it is good rhetoric for me to say just how I felt 
when I heard the news of your engagement, but for the sake of the 
record and to get everything out where we can see it, here it is. 
Actually my feeling was pretty much as a few years ago when I 
heard the news that you were seriously wounded. If that seems 
too harsh, perhaps it will clear up for you a bit as I keep writing. 
Both times the news meant ‘this, that something had happened to 
you about which, humanly, I could do nothing. It meant that I 
had new reason to pray for you, to commend you to the grace of 
God. This latest was a fait accompli, apparently, the same as your 
injury overseas. It meant that I should say the right thing to your 
mother without trying to gloss over anything. (And you have to 
admit that you yourself were busy pointing out that others had 
gone through the same thing and come out without any serious 
after-effects. ) 

When I said something to you about mixed marriages, you will 
remember that you said you had seen enough of them to know 
that they ‘‘worked.”” Perhaps it isn’t fair for me to pin you down 
to what you would probably say was just an unfortunate choice 
of words. I wonder if it was so unfortunate, or if it doesn’t express 
pretty well the best that one can look for from a mixed marriage. 
Sure, I have seen plenty of them that “‘worked,”’ but is that what 
you are looking for for yourself, for her? 

We priests have almost overemphasized this point about their 
not ‘‘working’’ (although God knows there are a terrific number 
that don’t). I told you that I don’t think we have preached this 
thing right. We haven’t thought it through enough. We haven't 
preached it from the fulness of Catholicism. We haven't always 
taught it with sufficient love for the sacrament of matrimony. 

We have told you kids about the number of times that it hasn't 
worked and if you are interested in statistics, the tables show the 
awful danger. But what are dangers to a couple in love? ‘““That 
couldn’t happen to us.” 

We have preached to you about the attitude toward divorce out- 
side the Church, but you have your obvious answer, “She means 
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this to be for life.’’ (Incidentally, does she hold that for other 
people’s marriages under every circumstance? Or does she make 
some exceptions to it?) 


We speak with horror about artificial interference with that 
cooperation with God known as procreation. And you young 
fellows know that the girls you have chosen are too pure to have 
anything to do with that sin. (Pure, yes, but what if the time 
comes . . . some doctor says ‘‘no more children,’’ what if some 
spiritual advisor tells her this is not sin, not impurity, not a sacri- 
legious interference with the holy act?) 


We have preached on the difficulty of bringing up the children 
as Catholics. You have pointed to her willingness to sign the 
“promises” and to the fidelity which you know is hers. You have 
seen other cases; you know that you can do it. (But don’t neglect 
this possibility: what if you die when those children are young? 
“Even then she will live up to her word,’’ you say. What if she is 
still young? Is she to stay single forever or will there be some- 
body else? What if he, too, is outside the Church? It becomes a 
case, not of her desire or her willingness to bring up your children 
as Catholics, but of her ability.) All that is pretty rugged argu- 
ment, but there is always the thought or at least the feeling, ‘‘It 
couldn't happen to us.”’ 


I have heard couples impressed with the idea ‘‘we couldn't be 
buried together.”’ I have never heard a priest use this for an argu- 
ment, and I certainly don’t use it myself. What really bothers me 
is the fact that you can’t really, can’t truly live together. 


For an understanding of what I mean, it is necessary to have 
a realization, a grasp, a living conviction of the life of the Church. 
Christ, the Word, who took on flesh for us, remains in the Church; 
He lives in the Church. The Church is the continuation of Christ 
in the world. Without the Church, we even say, Christ is incom- 
plete. So vital is the union between Christ and the Church that 
together they are compared to Head and Body — one whole Christ. 
Again and again it is made clear to us that Christ is the Bridegroom, 
the Church is the Bride. We who “belong to’’ the Church are 
united to Christ and to each other in a union whose intimacy is 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


such as to be compared with the union of vine and branches. Such 
is the living Church whose members we are. 


In the Catholic marriage, the Catholic bride receives the com- 
plete blessing of the Church, a blessing which you have already 
loved for its beauty, a blessing which means that the Church, see- 
ing this marriage as most able to represent that union of Christ 
and His Spouse, pours forth in abundance all of the graces she may 
give to that union. But your bride, not sharing the life of the 
Church, could not share this treasure, much though the Church 
loves her and will always love her. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass for the married couple is an oppor- 
tunity for them to offer themselves completely to God. The wine 
and the bread that are offered are a sign of the offering of self. All 
the members of the Church may offer themselves anew to Christ 
in the bread and in the wine, in the offering, in the Sacrifice of 
Christ for the newly married couple. Yet, it is not, cannot be her 
offering. 


Love itself, by its very nature, seeks union, seeks a union that 
is complete. Yet, you are of the Body of Christ, and she is not; 
and always while she is not a member of the Mystical Body, there 
isa part of you which is not hers. 


It is Pius XI speaking solemnly to the whole Church on mixed 
marriages who tells us, “‘Assuredly, also, will there be wanting 
that close union of spirit which, as it is the sign and mark of the 
Church of Christ, so also should it be the sign of Christian wed- 
lock, its glory and adornment.” 


The very love that you have for her should give you hesitation, 
for how can you ever fulfill the injunction of St. Paul and of the 
Church, ‘‘Husbands love your wives as Christ also loved the 
Church’? When the complete union of spirit is lacking as it must 
be in a marriage that is mixed, do you see how great the problems 
are? There will come the night after your marriage when you will 
take her to the holiness of the marriage bed. Does it mean real 
holiness to her? God forbid that it should mean only that mawkish 
sentimentality which says ‘‘this must be right; we were made for 
one another.’’ God forbid too that she should think of it as some- 
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thing wrong, a necessary evil to be undergone in order to hold your 
affections. 

This is ‘‘pro-creation."" This is cooperation with God, that He 
may create a human soul as you form the body. “In no other 
activity — of the natural order, of course — is the divine coopera- 
tion engaged to the same extent. .. . In no other place — still, of 
course, in the natural order — is God present as He is there. For 
in no other place is His activity so immediate.’ 

Beforehand, can you pray together that God may bless your 
action? Later, can you thank Him together for the holy oppor- 
tunity He has given you? At best, here, as in all your prayer, it is 
a simultaneous rather than a real ‘‘togetherness.’’ Your night prayer 
together, your family prayer will be lacking that unity which love 
craves. 

The prime purpose of this activity, the fundamental purpose of 
marriage itself . . . ? Here, certainly, there should be agreement. 
You know that it is the procreation and proper upbringing of 
children. Does she? Can she? It is that children, coming from the 
wombs of their mothers, may be brought to the baptismal womb 
of Mother Church, and may be reared for a life of grace —to the 
knowledge and the love and the service of God. 

Listen to Pius XI again on mixed marriages: ‘‘. . . Not infre- 
quently, as experience shows, deplorable defections from religion 
occur among the children, or at least a headlong descent into that 
religic:: indifference which is closely allied to impiety.” 

What about unity in home life? How about such little things, 
if you want to call them that, as the decoration of the house? I'm 
referring now to the religious decoration. What about the crucifix? 
What about holy pictures? Will they stand in a place where they 
will proclaim that this is a Catholic house? 

More important than mere decoration, the crucifix is blessed by 
the Church, that it may be hung in the home. There are other 
sacramentals also which are more than decorations — the blessed 
palm, and blessed candles. What of these? They are blessed that 
they may bless your home. Yet, can they have a place without 
intruding? 

*Morality and the Mystical Body, by Emil Mersch, S.J. (Kenedy), p. 209. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


More important stiJl,.what of your conversation? You are well 
acquainted with the view that religion is a poor topic for discussion 
since it only leads to arguments. You surely don’t want anything 
that might lead to any difference between you. Nor, at the same 
time, can you as a Catholic conceive of an intellectual life which 
would always prescind from the subject of religion. The part of 
religion in the remaking of the world may be denied but it cannot 
be ignored, least of all by you, nor do you want it to be. Pius XI: 
“In these mixed marriages it becomes much more difficult to imitate 
by a lively conformity of spirit the mystery of which we have 
spoken; namely, that close union between Christ and His Church,” 
a union of Bridegroom and Bride. 

You recently saw me give the blessing of the Church to a young 
mother before childbirth. As the time of the birth of your children 
draws near, you will want your own wife to receive a similar 
blessing, the prayer of the Spouse of Christ raised to God, ‘‘who, 
by the cooperation of the Holy Spirit prepared the body and soul 
of the glorious Virgin Mother Mary to become a fit dwelling for 
His Son,”’ that He would be in attendance, that His merciful hand 
receive your child coming forth into this. world. (The words of 
the Church speak of the mid-wifely hand of God’s mercy, “‘obste- 
tricante manu misericordiae."’) You would want it and the Church 
would want it; but you and the Church will be powerless to have 
it given to the one who is not of the Body of Christ. 

The Church calls on the Catholic mother, after birth, to ‘‘enter 
into the temple of God. Adore the Blessed Virgin Mary’s Son who 
granted thee fruitfulness of offspring.’ The young Catholic mother, 
in response, goes into the church to offer her child to God and to 
thank Him for His blessings. Will your son, your daughter, so 
be offered? 


You will, of course, have taken care of the baptism of the child, 
of his incorporation into Christ, his reception of sanctifying grace, 
of the beginnings of the Christlife, of the application of the Re- 
demption to him. But here again, what of unity of mind? This 
is the most important thing in his life, and so, most important to 
you. Is it just a ceremony to her? ‘One in mind — one in heart 
— one in affections.” 
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What happens when that child and your other children start to 
talk, to ask questions, to learn? Who is going to teach them about 
God and His Church? Who is going to get them ready for First 
Communion? And how close are you and your wife going to be 
at that time? 


Who is going to teach your children their prayers? Incidentally, 
have you thought about this in regard to family prayer, that you 
can’t even say the “Hail Mary’’ together and have it mean any- 
thing real to her? Do you see how far apart you are? 


What of this whole question of picking not only a wife but a 
mother for your children? I know she loves children and is won- 
derful with them, but how can she possibly give to them a love 
for the Church when she does not possess it to give, how can she 
possibly prepare them, educate them for life here and hereafter? 


So it will go on. In the sacramental life of the Church you will 
be reminded of the gap. Sunday after Sunday, as you offer the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass, you will know something of the privi- 
lege that is yours, but you will also know that it is not for those 
who are not of the Body of Christ. As Sunday after Sunday you 
go to the altar to receive the Eucharist, you will know that it is 
the sacrament of unity uniting you ever more closely to Christ 
and to the other members of His Mystical Body. Yet, from this 
eucharistic growth in Christ, your own wife is excluded or exclud- 
ing herself. 


That exclusion means an exclusion from growth in union with 
you, from that very real union that should grow as you grow old 
together. It means that when you and your children go to the altar 
rail together and she stays behind she not only feels outside; of 
necessity she is outside. Do you see why there’s a sadness in me 
that makes it impossible for me to say ‘Congratulations’? 


We spoke already of your death. Take the possibility that she 
is first to die. God be with you on that day, following her coffin 
into a Protestant church, or receiving a minister into your home, 
for a service that will be directed to the mourners rather than for 
her, while you, unconsoled, whisper a prayer that she will be 
delivered from purgatory into the sight of God. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


God grant you the power and the grace to see and to do what 
is best for both of you. I have been remembering you both in my 
Masses and shall continue to do so. 

I hesitated over writing this, only because I knew you would 
have the feeling that it was too late to do anything about it. I ask 
you if it is fair to her not to give her the full picture. She, too, 
should know it now. In one sense, you can say that there is some 
mother-in-law trouble that she does not foresee, and with all due 
respect, it’s true. Remember, you have three mothers: the Virgin 
Mother of God, then your mother by nature, and thirdly that 
mother from whose.womb you were reborn, who, too, seeks only 
to. love you and protect you, your Holy Mother the Church. Only 
the second of these can your future wife now recognize and love. 
May the day come when she will recognize and love them all. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
FATHER TOM CARROLL 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“THE LAITY’S NEEDS” 


To the Editor: — The article in the “Apostolate” for December 26, 1948, 
by Richard H. Fitzpatrick regarding the Liturgical Days in Boston has 
aroused a great deal of comment hereabouts. 

By no means all of the commentators are agreed with the particular 
criticisms made in the article. It is, however, a healthy sign that Father 
Leonard, S.J., who is in charge of the program committee for the Litur- 
gical Days has announced his intention of adding Mr. Fitzpatrick to that 
committee. 

A few comments of my own: The author is right in praising the at- 
tendance, but he underestimates it. Newspapermen covering the events 
and Cathedral clergy present have given an estimate of an average one 
thousand attendance for the three Liturgical Days held so far. 

It is undoubtedly true that a number of the Sisters present were silent, 
but a large number of them have not had extensive training in chant, and 
the Mass used was entirely strange to them. The remarkable thing is that 
they came in such numbers and that so many of them did take an active 
part in the singing. And certainly there should be praise for the fact that 
hundreds of them, accustomed to receiving Communion at very early 
convent Masses, came fasting from many miles in order that their partici- 
pation might be more complete in this nine o’clock pontifical Mass. 
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Whether or not the discussion is actually reaching the people is a ques- 
tion. Many praise it for doing so. The program committee is certainly 
making every attempt to do so. One thing I feel certain of, however (and 
this the article seems to question): there is need for these discussions; 
there is need for what Mr. Fitzpatrick calls “talk” about the liturgy. All 
of us hope for the day when there will be no need for a “liturgical move- 
ment,” but only for the liturgy itself. Until that day, we must needs have 
not only teaching through the liturgy, but teaching about the liturgy. 
It was for this that the Archbishop established, these Liturgical Days. For 
this same reason our Holy Father called for talks, lectures, and study 
weeks to teach the laity about the liturgy (cf. Mediator Dei, n. 202). 

I know that Mr. Fitzpatrick intended no slur by his reference to the 
“threadbare natives of the South End” (his whole tone is of sympathy 
with the poor), but as a priest attached to the Cathedral parish (which 
perhaps qualifies me as one of the “threadbare natives”), I do wish that 
he had chosen some other description for the parishioners. Actually, many 
of these parishioners are at work when the Liturgical Days are held, yet 
a very good number of them do attend. 

If the statement that “we need emotional release” had its usual connota- 
tions I could violently disagree. When Mr. Fitzpatrick says the working 
people do not need intellectuality, I think I know what he means and | 
probably agree with him. We are probably one in agreeing that they don’t 
need tracts in theological language, but the fact of their poverty, or the 
fact that they work does not diminish their intellectual capacity, does not 
mean that we cannot give to them the truth of the Christian Mysteries 
which Christ and His apostles gave to the workers of another day, and 
intend us to give to the workers of this. 

Surely we are in complete agreement that what the workers need, what 
all of us need, is an increase of love for God and for the potential as well 
as the actual members of the Mystical Body of Christ. I know that Msgr. 
Finn, Fr. Collins and their committee, working to forward the sacra- 
mental apostolate in the Archdiocese of Boston, are doing everything pos- 
sible to help supply that need. I am glad that Mr. Fitzpatrick is one of 
the group assisting them. 

Boston, Mass. (Rev.) THomas J. CaRRoLi 


To the Editor: Congratulations are due Dr. Willis Nutting for coming 
to the defense of the “Church’s Proletariat” (O.F., Dec. 26). I am in 
agreement with him that the layman is an “outsider”; that he needs to be 
made aware of his function in the Church, of the part he is obliged to 
play in its worship; that his part is active, rather than passive. I would 
like to add that, in my opinion, the layman should know the doctrinal 
basis for his active participation, a basis commensurate, if possible, with 
the scientific knowledge that enables him to function intelligently in the 
economic, social, political or cultural world in which he finds himself, and 
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in which he must play an active part. If religion (worship) is considered 
to be, largely, an opportunity for “emotional release” (cf. “The Laity’s 
Needs,” O. F., Dec. 26, pp. 80f.), it will die with the emotion. One acts 
intelligently only when he is convinced of the rightness of his action, and 
when he knows how to perform it. Moreover, the Mass is a great social 
act and any indoctrination which will enable the layman to play his part 
more effectively should not be considered as so much “talk,” as Mr. Fitz- 
patrick calls it. 

Spiritual maturity should parallel mental and emotional maturity. In 
urging us to exercise our spiritual manhood, our “royal priesthood,” to 
which baptism ordained us, the Church (Mediator Dei) is merely asking 
us to act as adults when we perform our acts of worship. Protestantism 
has all but died of its own spiritual immaturity. And unless we are ma- 
ture Christians we, too, shall die of our own immaturity via devotional- 
ism, pietism and “emotional release.”” Gerald Vann, O.P., says that the way 
back to God is the way of worship. If we put the house of our worship 
in order, all good things will come of it, e.g. “zeal, beauty, music, in- 
creased love of God and our fellowman,” for which Mr. Fitzpatrick 
rightly feels the need in this our time. 

The nuns who were “strangely silent” at the November Liturgical Day 
were not as silent as Mr. Fitzpatrick seems to think. I can testify that 
some of us participated actively in the singing though, apparently, we 
gave the general impression that it was “the people’s” show. It should be 
noted that nuns are of the “proletariat,” i.e., members of the laity; that 
they, too, are victims of the individualism and ego-centrism of the Pro- 
testant tradition of which we are all the unfortunate heirs. They need 
to be reminded that the objective attitude rather than the subjective 
(reaching outward to God, not inward to self) is the proper attitude for 
worship; that liturgy is the public worship of the Church and a corporate: 
action. (It is as corporate as Community Prayer!) So, when we are ac- 
cused of clinging to our “silent” Mass through tradition and education, 
we must agree that we, too, need re-education, and encouragement to 
exercise our right of active participation in the Mass — the greatest de- 
mocracy under heaven. 

Following the lead of the liturgical apostolate here (Boston) in its 
policy of education, a Liturgy Club was organized in our high school this 
fall with the objective of studying the doctrinal basis of active participa- 
tion in the liturgy of the Church. This has included a study of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body; of the sacramental system, especially baptism, 
confirmation and holy orders; of the divine office as the right of the laity; 
and of the missal as a preparation for each day’s feast. The church year 
with its cycles has also been studied and made the basis for discussions 
currently with the celebration of the feasts. To date, Mediator Dei has 
been read in part and made the subject of study. Club meetings are held 
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weekly for one hour during which time the liturgy for the coming week 
is discussed. The sources used in preparation for the meetings by club 
members are principally the missal, Dom Guéranger’s Liturgical Year, 
Strasser’s Through the Year With Christ, etc. Meetings close with the 
chanting of Compline in English or in Latin. 

Believing that they should also exercise the right of their apostolate to 
others, the group edits a Liturgy Bulletin which is mimeographed and 
sent out monthly. It is designed to inform the students of the school of 
the activities of the apostolate (Boston’s monthly Liturgical Day) and 
to prepare them for the important feasts of the church year. The Bulletin 
is used as an aid by the class teachers of religion, and is then taken home 
by the students for reading by members of the family. (Adult education?) 
It has been well received by students, teachers, parents and by members 
of the local clergy, as well as by those of the liturgical group to whom 
it has been made available for purposes of criticism.’ It is financed by the 
members of the Liturgy Club and copies are sent free to those interested. 

Notre Dame Convent Sr. Mary RACHEL, S.S.N.D. 

Malden 48, Mass. 


“THE SPIRIT OF ST. BENEDICT” 
To the Editor: — The review of Basil Aldridge’s book in the Christmas 
OraTE Fratres (p. 96) just can not go unchallenged. A book such as 
his Spirit of St. Benedict may not be settled in such rose-pillow adjectives 
— it is too full of blood and sinew for that. 

Here is a booklet that seems really to have the spirit of St. Benedict. 
It was a fearless Benedict who grappled with the barbarians and, with the 
spirit of charity that is best expressed in the God-created atmosphere of 
the family, transformed them thoroughly, deeply, fascinatingly. In Basil 
Aldridge’s hands he manifests this same spirit here and now: he tackles 
our barbaric presentday world, with its idols of industrial see-how-many- 
baubles-you-can-own and its see-how-little-you-can-do-to-get-them am- 
bitions, and introduces in their place a beautiful positive asceticism and 
eagerness of serving God and neighbor — with head, heart and . . . hands. 

None can read this booklet and fail to agree with the Young Christian 
Student who said: “There is talk talk talk about discovering a new 1949 
answer to sin, and it is laughable the way so many refuse to see that St. 
Benedict with his ‘prayer and work’ has all the answers. Only fools con- 
tinue looking when the thing sought is in their hands.” 

He that can take it, take it! Really written for laymen, The Spirit of 
St. Benedict has enough wine of excitement to keep every priest, monk 
and nun awake for weeks. And St. Benedict is father to all religious orders. 

St. Louis, Mo. MIGNON McMENAMY 





We take pleasure in adding our criticism: the one copy of the Bulletin to 
have reached us (No. 2) is sound, substantial stuff; gotten up in a fresh and 
attractive fashion. Other high schools might profitably use it as a model. — ED. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD. By Rev. James Keller, M.M. Longmans. 
Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 387. Cloth, $3.00. 


Father James Keller of Maryknoll began the Christopher Movement in 
1945. This book summarizes the plan of campaign he has been developing 
the past three years. The purpose of the movement, to counteract the 
dangers of communism and materialism by reminding the laity in particu- 
lar of their duty to practice Christian principles in everyday life, is here 
set forth together with many illustrations how to proceed. The success 
stories of Christophers in almost every walk of life make this book easy 
to read. , 

It is regrettable, however, that the individual who desires to be a 
Christopher is not as well equipped for the program outlined as the author 
seems to imagine. Hence the danger that such individual efforts will fail 
because they are not organized under competent leadership. The ency- 
clicals, which have in recent years dealt so profoundly with many of the 
difficult problems facing the Church, would form an excellent background 
for the teachers and government employers, whom the author in particular 
invites to take part in the movement. 

In other words, the author’s natural gift for getting many people to do 
something about changing the world will be wasted to a great extent 
because such efforts are not integrated with movements already well es- 
tablished for the purpose of putting new life into Christian living. How 
much richer would his whole movement become, for example, were he 
to relate it to the Mystical Body of Christ. Personal power can contribute 
much to change the world if a sound religious formation is a pre-requisite 
for being a “go-giver” and a “go-getter.” B. W. D. 


EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT. THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER. By 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by Lewis Galantiére and Gerald B. Phelan. Pan- 
theon Books Inc., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 149. Cloth, $3.00. 

The recent philosophical novelty of existentialism has had the salutary 
result of making philosophers in the Thomist tradition articulate about 
one of the most distinctive features of the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
In this book Professor Maritain, at present on the faculty of Princeton 
University, has no difficulty in showing that an authentic philosophy of 
existence is at the heart of Thomism and contrasts markedly with the 
emphasis on a static world of essences which is characteristic of various 
Platonist traditions both ancient and modern. Heidegger and his French 
imitator Sartre are representatives of an atheistic existentialism which, 
by its exclusive preoccupation with the radical contingency of finite 
beings, loses sight of God (“ipsum esse subsistens”), who alone gives a 
livable meaning to finite existences, because unlike finite beings He does 
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not possess existence but és pure act of existing. In a couple of striking 
images Maritain characterizes this contemporary existentialism without 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by Lewis Galantiére and Gerald B. Phelan. Pan- 
God, the Self-existent, in which the anguish of the creature aware of 
contingency has been made into a literary and a philosophical theme: 
“Minerva (but what a Minerva!) has carried off Jacob’s ladder to her 
workshop. She is sawing it up into segments of theatre settings and of 
seats for the literary bigwigs.” “Job has been evacuated: only the dung- 
hill has been kept” (pp. 127f.). Kierkegaard’s revolt against Hegel stands 
at the origin of modern existentialism. ““We should be grateful to Kierke- 
gaard and his successors,” writes Maritain, “for having, in their fight 
against Hegel, taught anew, to those who profess to be thinkers, the great 
lesson of anguish; and in particular for having reminded the disciples of 
St. Thomas of that great lesson. The mortal danger run by those whose 
doctrine mounts towards the heights of unity and peace is that they may 
think they have reached their goal when they have only started on the 
path, and that they may forget that for man and his thought, peace is 
always a victory over discord, and unity the reward of wrenchings suf- 
fered and conquered” (pp. 143f.). E. K. 
NO GREATER SERVICE. The History of the Congregation of the Sisters, 


Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 1845-1945. By Sister M. Ros- 
alita, ILH.M. St. Mary’s, Monroe, Mich. 1948. Pp. xx-865. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF A CENTURY. The Motherhouse and Missions. Pp. xv- 

300. Cloth; per set, $15.00. 

Histories of motherhouses, we remember Frank Sheed once saying in 
a lecture, are often written by retired Sisters who have reached an age 
when they are piously intent only on the after-life. The present account 
does not fall in that category. Sister Rosalita has sketched the shadows 
as well as the lights, especially in the early history, and the result is all 
the more convincing and edifying. An index of the calibre of Christian 
teaching of the community can be found in the annual volume of essays 
— on the Fathers, the liturgical year, the Mass, the social encyclicals, etc. 
— put out by the students of Marygrove College: it is consistently high- 
grade work. 

The companion volume, Achievement, is more in the form of a diary 
of the various schools and missions conducted by the Sisters. Occasionally 
it reads like the reports of local correspondents sent in to rural weekly 
newspapers: that is to say, some of it could have remained in the archives 
without serious loss to history. G. L. D. 
AWAKE IN HEAVEN. By Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P. Longmans, Green & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.50. 

This little book is the expansion and adaptation of some radio talks and 
conferences given by the author. I mean no irony when I say that one of 
the best things about the book is the title, taken from a fine saying of 
Thomas Traherne: “Your enjoyment of the world is never right till every 
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morning you ewake in Heaven.” As a title it does what a title should do 
— it gives memorable expression to the pith of the book, in which Father 
Vann deals rapidly and quite completely with the meaning of life in terms 
meant to be understood by the average man of our times. It is not a 
treatise on spirituality of the substance of The Heart of Man or The 
Divine Pity and is certainly not to be considered a sequel to them. Per- 
haps its best use would be as a study club guide since, although it does 
have the thread of unity Father Vann claims for it, it is easily read 
piecemeal and each part bears study. The four sections seem adapted to a 
well-planned course of instruction, too: Part I: The Background — St. 
Thomas and the Summa Theologica; Part Il: The Statement (concerned 
with what man is); Part III: The Presuppositions (Does God Exist, Mor- 
ality and Happiness, etc.) ; and Part IV: Applications. There are also two 
very interesting appendices: A) The Recent Work of Mr. Aldous Hux- 
ley, and B) Thomist Ethics and the World of Today. 


Father Vann’s warmth and comparative daring as a writer on Thomistic 
spirituality made his Heart of Man a landmark when it was first published 
here. In all his writing he has been especially successful in applying prin- 
ciples to the problems of the laity. And in doing this he has been dis- 
tinguished for his insight and his unwinking charity — the chapters on 
Prayer and Politics and Art and Education in the present work are fur- 
ther examples of this gift of his. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
he is essentially an interpreter; and the use of language is all-important 
in the field of interpretation. For that reason it seems imperative to note 
that the quality of Father Vann’s prose style — never all it should be — 
is becoming worse with each book. Perhaps he is being pressed by his pub- 
lishers to write too much. There is a quality of worn ornamentation to 
his sentences, an overworking of repetition, apposition and series of 
three’s, which becomes very monotonous reading. Then there is a steady 
rise and fall, rise and fall, in rhythm which carries the reader on far too 
quickly if he is to understand the truths discussed. This conflict between 
manner and matter makes the reading almost distressing at times. Writing 
is a craft. It must be worked at like a craft or what is made will not serve 
its end properly. A comparison of Father Vann’s style and that of another 
skillful interpreter of the life of the spirit, Father Eugene Boylan, is profit- 
able. The latter is always lucid, succinct, and has no mannerisms to in- 
terfere with the importance of his subject matter. A. Q. M. 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace 

% Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 430. Cloth, $3.00. 

The book called the Confessions of St. Augustine is celebrated in world 
literature as the first great work of introspection. Since Augustine and 
that remarkable work written under the eye of God, we have had intro- 
spection in plenty, heaven knows. And — especially in this Freudian cen- 
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tury —a sickening plenty. That is probably why there are those among 
the wise and prudent who question the wisdom of Thomas Merton’s auto- 
biography written under obedience though it is. By any ordinary standards 
of reckoning time an autobiography of the spirit completed when a man 
is only thirty-three and only seven years a baptized Christian might seem 
a bit premature. But time is God’s and, in the lives of men which must 
be measured in the light of eternity, it is much more relative than we 
usually allow ourselves to believe. Nothing could be more arbitrary than 
the count of years in that horrible leap of time during which Thomas 
Merton lived his “first life’ — the years from World War I to World 
War II, years in which changes so cataclysmic were accomplished in ways 
of human thinking and acting that even now we are reluctant to accept 
them as changes. 

The wonderful thing about Merton’s book is that, with it, we come full 
circle to Augustine again. We have at one and the same time writers so 
guided by grace that they can write feelingly of the personal and the 
intimate with complete detachment, and writers so completely in com- 
mand of the disciplines of their craft that their books are perfectly “made” 
—a means by which the personal is transmitted to the universal. 


The whole book is written with devastating objectivity, clarity, and 
insight. As I mentioned in another review, he turns perfect honesty on 
his own school experiences — on the horrible pre-adolescent jungle of the 
Lyceum he attended in France, the smell of decay at Cambridge, the jazz 
sessions and the intellectual ivory towers at Columbia, the foolish striving 
for success in as many fields as possible, rowing for the crew, working 
for publications, all the rest. But there is no great beating of the breast — 
none of the exaggeration of the sins of his youth and his times which one 
. can find so irritating in certain autobiographies of religious. There is 
none, I think, because Merton is first and last an artist who measures his 
words to his subject. 


It is, of course, this clarity and objectivity which make his comments 
on American Catholic life as he found it especially interesting: the heart- 
ening note, for example, on the fact that Catholic churches are ones in 
which people really pray; the illuminating note on the two-columned list 
of possibilities “‘with mortal sins on one side and things that are ‘not a 
mortal sin’ on the other” which serves most Catholics as a whole moral 
theology; the impact of the Baroness de Hueck and her gospel of un- 
compromising lived Christianity in an atmosphere of “respectable” Cath- 
olicity. And of most importance to O.F. readers his meditations on the 
liturgy and liturgical prayer: 

I was amazed at the way these (Trappist) monks, who were evidently just 
plain young Americans from the factories and colleges and farms and high 


schools of the various states, were nevertheless absorbed and transformed in 
the liturgy. . . . It was all utterly. simple and unvarnished and straight- 
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forward, and I don’t think I had ever seen anything, anywhere, so un- 
affected, so un-selfconscious as these monks. . 

Certainly the one thing the monk does not, or cannot, realize is the effect 
which these liturgical functions, performed by a group as such, have upon 
those who see them. The lessons, the truths, the incidents and values por- 
trayed are simply overwhelming. . . . 

Excellence here was in proportion to obscurity: the one who was best was 
the one who was least observed, least distinguished. Only faults and mis- 
takes drew attention to the individual. 


As all Christian books must be, Thomas Merton’s self-told story is a 
story of hope and wonder. Christ lives and we in Him, here, now, in this 
most amazing of centuries. Asicait Q. McCarTHy 


THE MASS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. Macmillan 

Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 171. Cloth, $2.50. 

Teachers and parents welcome another book on the Mass in the hope 
that it will be a help toward teaching an appreciation of the holy Sacri- 
fice. The Mass for Boys and Girls, 1 fear, will prove a disappointment to 
many of them. 

At first glance one is attracted to the book. But the first seven chapters 
give a detailed description of the church, the windows and stations, sta- 
tues and confessionals, the altar, vestments — all of which will distract 
an already much-distracted group of youngsters from the tremendousness 
of the Mass itself. 

In speaking of holy water on page two, the author misses the opportun- 
ity of showing that it is a sacramental reminder of baptism; in describing 
the altar he stresses the sacramental presence of Christ, giving little at- 
tention to the sacrificial significance, and puts undue emphasis on flowers 
on the altar. In fact, there is too much emphasis on accidentals right 
through the book, with scrupulous detail in describing the least move- 
ment of the priest during Mass. No explanation is given of why bread 
and wine are offered, only “how impressive it is to see the priest hold up 
the paten with the bread!” Little Jack or Peggy can think of a lot of 
things that look more attractive, if that is what is important. A child 
will learn precious little from such statements as, “Can’t you see how 
we are one with our Lord?” No, it can’t see. Here is the time and place 
to make it clear. On page 67 there is a discrepancy. The Credo was not 
introduced into the Mass in the early Church, but centuries later, and the 
quotation from St. Ambrose, I believe, refers to baptism and not the Mass. 

The illustrations are attractive, for the most part, but angels depicted 
as warriors or deacons would make a greater appeal to imaginative chil- 
dren than do the “cream roll” fluffy ones on pp. 92 and 121 that float 
over the altar. That “angel wings sweep the altar” is not easy to take! 

Fr. Dunney has done a great deal toward encouraging children to read 
more about the Mass, but he could have helped more had he omitted the 
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note of sentimentality and the attitude of an elder “talking down” to the 
child. One wishes that he had told the children why there is public con- 
fession in the Comfiteor, stressing the social aspect in all sin; what it means 
to co-offer; how the Dominus vobiscum joins the priest and the people in 
offering the Sacrifice; the tremendous significance of the collects as the 
Church’s ideal form of prayer; how holy Communion completes the Mass 
in that it is God’s return gift to us — omitting the statement, “if (italics 
mine) you are going to Communion”; less “emoting”’ on the gospels, but 
more dynamic appeal by showing Christ as speaking to us, giving His mes- 
sage for the day in each Mass. 


I still hoped to be buoyed up before the end, but the explanation of 
the “Ite Missa est” was depressing. Just when we should be saying to the 
child, ‘““Now go out and begin to live the Mass. Take Christ with you as 
you hurry home from school, to the dinner table, to play, to the party, 
everywhere. You were offered with the bread and wine, and you have 
been changd. You are powerful now, you are ‘another Christ,’ leave now 
and carry out His work wherever you go today.” No. The author tells 
them that it is like the bell that is rung at the end of the school session... 
the meeting is concluded . . . but the people linger anyway saying their 
private prayers. 


The author’s sincerity and his personal love for the Mass are very ap- 
parent. I am afraid that the children reading his book, however, will not 
become inspired by that same appreciation and love. M. S. A. 


SACRED FORTRESS. By Otto G. von Simson. University of Chicago Press. 
1948. Pp. ix-150; 49 photographic illustrations. Cloth, $10.00. 


“For modern man,” writes Otto von Simson, “it has become difficult 
to relive a religious experience which encompassed man’s entire existence, 
body as well as soul.” In his penetrating exposition of the great sixth 
century religious art of Ravenna, Simson has proved that modern man 
can reach, even relive, such a religious experience. And, as the above 
statement suggests, it is only in totality, wholeness, that the vision can 
be grasped. Whereas other critics often attempt to see art historically, 
philosophically, theologically, socially, politically, artistically, Simson sees 
that such approaches — though not dispensable — must take their mean- 
ing from the complete vision, which was (and is) the vision of the liturgy, 
the sacred mysteries. 


Thus, in contemplating the magnificent mosaics of Ravenna, the author 
has naturally been led into very penetrating comments and analyses of 
the role of sacred liturgy and the great works which adorned it. The 
scene is vast and the subjects discussed vary from stational churches, the 
orans gesture, basilica style, to the mysterium, the Epiphany theme, and 
the East-West concepts and relationships. With such a wide ambit the 
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author has necessarily treated topics which are controversial. Yet he pre- 
sents his arguments with sincerity, intelligence, and evidence. Even when 
tempted to disagree; thie reader is forced to give careful thought to Sim- 
son’s interpretations. 

Art in the liturgy is not merely “art” or narrative or message or even 
the visual exposition of theological doctrine. What is said concerning the 
majestic transfiguration mosaic of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe gives evidence 
both of the author’s breadth of understanding and his real awareness of 
the function of sacred art: “The solemn magic of its language calls up 
before our eyes the supernatural reality which not only challenges man’s 
mind but envelops his entire existence.” The reality, he insists elsewhere, 
becomes present in the Eucharistic rite; and if the language is “theologi- 
cal,” the “message” is transcendent. Art becomes part of something 
greater: ““The liturgy is neither prayer nor hymn in the modern sense of 
the words. In the liturgy, the City of God with its mysteries and its glory 
descended into the historical world of man. ... And through the sacred 
poetry and art of the liturgy the great metaphysical concepts of Christian 
doctrine were conveyed’ with an intuitive force that made them intel- 
ligible to every believer,” . 

Two themes, which will be of special interest to readers of ORATE 
FraTRES, are developed around the apsidal mosaic of Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe and the processional mosaics in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. In con- 
sidering the first the author develops an entire worldview of the sacred 
mysteries: death and resurrection, the martyr and Christ, transfiguration 
and praise, and the other great themes which make up the reality of the 
liturgy. In discussing the latter, his emphasis is primarily upon the role 
of participation (especially in the offertory) and the meaning of this 
participation in the Western Church. Through these and many other 
analyses, Simson’s description of the liturgy is vitalized: “Liturgy is the 
mystery of faith realized by man’s entire personality, by the perception of 
the mind, the intuitive vision of the soul, the action of the body.” It is 
this fundamental awareness, permeating the whole of Sacred Fortress, 
which makes the book such a splendid contribution to historical, artistic, 
and liturgical scholarship. It deserves extensive, serious reading. R. B. H. 


VINE AND BRANCHES. By Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel. Vol. I: The Vine 
(The Temporal Cycle). Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1948. Pp. 317. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

If you have four dollars and your choice is between this book and four 
meals, by all means, fast! If your choice is between this book and a new 
pair of shoes, enjoy being discalced! 

‘I have tried and tried again to write a review of this book that would 
not ‘sound like a blurb. I have tried to restrain my enthusiasm for the 
volume and its author. In vain! 
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It should be enough, for readers of Ornate Fratres, to know that 
is a book by Monsignor Hellriegel and that it treats of all the feasts of 
the temporal cycle (the Sundays, Advent ember days, Christmas, Epiphe 


any, Lenten week days, Easter, and all the rest). The book has his sims 
plicity and his depth. Above all, it has his love for the living Church. ~ 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, speaking of the liturgical year, h 
told us that “it requires a diligent and well ordered study on our p 
to be able to know and praise our Redeemer ever more and more. It requi 
a serious effort and constant practice to imitate His mysteries, to ent 
willingly upon His path of sorrow and thus finally share His glory 
eternal happiness.” If there is one book (in addition, of course, to the 
missal and breviary themselves) that should aid us in making this study, 
it is Monsignor Hellriegel’s Vine and Branches. If any book should 
the “serious effort and constant practice” easy and enjoyable, it is 
book. 

Our Holy Father pointed out to us that the liturgical year is “not @ 
cold and lifeless representation of the events of the past, or a simple and 
bare record of a former age.” Anyone who reads Vine and Branches kno 
this, knows it with a deep realization of the warmth and life of ¢ 
Church’s year. 

I have seen many books recommended as “sermon material.” I know ¢ 
none as capable as this of giving to preaching both new substance 
new freshness. I have seen many books recommended as “meditation 
material.” I have seen few that could equal this in objective, yet loving 
presentation of the Church’s year. 

Many of the other books on the Church’s year, like many sermons ¢ 
the subject, take one or other of the three points that Mediator Dei shows 
us are in the Church’s year. They emphasize meditation on the mysterie 
or imitation of them or perhaps both. But what the Holy Father empha 
sizes in addition and what Vine and Branches brings out on every page i 
the making our own of the Year’s “treasures of sanctity.” 

Mediator Dei further tells us of the liturgical year, that “by means of 
Christ’s inspiration and help and through the cooperation of our wills 
can receive from Him living vitality as branches do from the tree. . . . 
Monsignor Hellriegel’s volume is a great aid in finding that inspiration 
Vine and Branches should, God willing, greatly aid lay person, sister and 
“every state of the clergy” towards that cooperation of will by which 
branches receive new life from the Vine. 

I was so much impressed with the volume that I hesitated to revi 
it. In order to test my judgment I showed the book to other priests 
to lay persons. Almost without exception, they copied down the name 0 
the book and its publisher so that they could purchase for themselves 
copy. Go thou and do likewise! T. 3.4 
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